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RAISED TO THE PEERAGE. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE HOOD don't MIKE THE JHONK. 

It is presumed that the intelligent reader has 
long since established thfe. id0ntity of Marcel- 
line Dubois' new friend with Pfere Lambert, 
the old priest, supposed to have been mur- 
dered, at the instigation of Malvoisin, by his 
creature Adderley. What arguments the aged 
man had employed to avert the impending 
peril it would take too long a time to reca- 
pitulate; suffice it to say, that Adderley, villain 
as be was, had some nature still in bis heart ; 
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4 KAIS£D TO THE PEERAGE. 

of a guide in a labyrinth^ seeing but the dim 
light in the distance^ and yet with' a thousand 
unexplored recesses and dangers between him 
and it ; burdened with, and endeavouring to 
discharge the responsibility of conducting 
himself and others to the wished-for day. 
Hence, every inconsistency resulting from 
partial illumination was imputed by his foes 
to schismatical insubordination, or secret apos- 
tacy. As always happens, also, the cunning 
and unprincipled were his loudest vituperators, 
and those whose whole life had been a con- 
sistent career of infidelity and intrigue, under 
the show of extraordinary energy and devotion, 
hated the Pfere Lambert, not with mere "odium 
theologicum," but with that rabid and unrelax- 
ing malice which detected vice and clearly-pe- 
rused villainy pours forth upon virtue, at once 
an ebullition of revenge and an inconsistent 
evidence of enforced respect. 

With such a hate, and from such motives, 
stimulated by repeated detection and discom- 
fiture, on the part of the priest, did one person 
in particular insatiably pursue him, and that 
person was the Abbe Vauclin. It will be be- 
lieved that, under these circumstances, the old 
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man could feel little regret in following the path 
which now lay before him, one, too, into which 
his steps were actually forced by stem necessity. 
He conceived himself happy, not only in avoid- 
ing the horrors of violent death, but upon the 
development of egress from the complicated 
toils which surrounded him. 

Adderley, on his part, meant to keep his 
eye upon the old man, for Malvoisin's object in 
wishing to put him out of the way appeared 
now pretty evident, and if his knowledge of 
the actual circumstances of Darnley SheflBeld's 
connexion with Rus^ ever turned out worth 
the trouble, he intended to make merchandize 
of it, for which purpose the priest's testimony 
would be highly important, indeed actually 
necessary. He therefore exacted, in addition 
to the other conditions of safety, that Pfere 
Lambert should constantly keep him informed 
of his movements. 

At first the old man, fearful of discovery, 
staid but a short time in the same place, only 
going about with the greatest precaution, and 
living in the simplest and least con- 
spicuous manner*. Latterly, becoming re- 
assured, and fearless of detection after the 
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long interval which had elapsed, he took up 
his residence altogether in that sechided part 
of the forest of Fontainebleau near which Mar- 
celline and little Eaymond had established 
themselves. Apartments in the humble abode 
of a woodcutter who owned some few acres 
redeemed from the forest, oflFered a safe asylum, 
and here he devoted his entire attention to the 
all-important questions which had been so long 
agitating his whole soul. The scriptures, in 
their pure interpretation, formed the ground 
of his contemplation, and the result may be 
imagined. Both master and servant aban- 
doned the tenets of the Romish faith. 

Pere Lambert's was a temperament strongly 
inclined to the amenities and charities of 
Christianity. He loved childhood, he was 
idolized by youth. Forbidden the ties of 
domestic relationship, his heart yearned to 
the children of others. He would gather the 
little peasants in the forest together, and tell 
them of noble deeds, of Roman valour and 
magnanimity, of Grecian heroism, of acts 
done by weak women and little ones, recorded 
in ancient as well as modern times, whilst 
oftentimes the theme would deepen, and his 
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lessons breathed of divine love, and long suf- 
fering, and the goodness of a crucified Saviour 
to the ungrateful sons of men. Sometimes 
he met responsive natures among his tiny 
hearers ; sometimes one would come clinging 
to his knee with the petition to be taught 
more of these things, to be guided into the 
right path, and he would be entreated to 
teach how to read and write, that they might 
learn for themselves, when he could no longer 
be with them. But here again came the dis- 
appointment of which this world is composed ; 
when such rare instances occurred, the parents 
were sure to interfere, either from stupidity or 
the desire to set their offspring to some 
employment more profitable to their pockets. 
The old man found few willing to sacrifice the 
gain of a few sous, to their children's thirst 
for knowledge ; and so, when the good seed 
happened to fall on eligible ground, the joy of 
seeing it spring up was seldom given to him. 
Many a time had he resolved never again to 
enter ardently into the welfare of these little 
ones, but resignation calmed the human rebel- 
lion to duty, and still he continued, never 
growing weary with the task, so arduous, and. 
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alas ! too often so unsatisfactory. From the 
moment he had looked on Raymond, he had 
felt a yearning towards him, but for -some 
time he kept aloof, feeling sure, from Pepin's 
vivid picturing of his chifdish friend, that he 
should grow to love him, even beyond his 
usual wont. At last when they met, the 
Pfere abandoned himself to the agreeable 
influence of the child, and soon began to feel a 
sort of void whenever he was long absent 
from his side. 

That little Raymond returned the aflec- 
tionate interest of the old man with equal 
warmth is not to be supposed; fondness for 
children, in man, must ever be an unselfish 
emotion, there is so little reward for the 
utmost we lavish; but from the bottom of his 
generous little heart, he loved and revered his 
patron and tutor, admiring his superior endow- 
ments with a species of awe, and devoting to 
him all the tender little attentions he could 
spare from his beloved " Maman "Marcelline. 
The very day after the child's immersion, 
which had so nearly cost him his life, P^re Lam- 
bert commenced his instructions. He found 
the little fellow could read easily, thanks to 
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Marcelline's care, but there his accomplish- 
ments ended. The few books she pos- 
sessed were scarcely of a character to 
interest a child, and it was almost like begin- 
ning entirely anew. The Pfere was not dis- 
heartened ; he questioned Raymond, and soon 
discovered that anything in the shape of 
adventure or peril excited in him even 
more than the ordinary boyish interest im- 
parted by such recitals. So the first lessons 
inculcated by the old man were illustrated by 
stories, such as the campaign of Alexander the 
Great in India ; the discovery of the passage 
to the East Indies by sea, and of the New 
World by the exertions of Vasco de Gama and 
Columbus ; diflScult ascents of mountains, or 
descents into salt and sulphur mines, or the 
dangerous experiments of Jacques Etienne, 
Montgolfier, Lunardi, and the early aeronauts. 
During the good priest's lectures, Marcelline 
often sat listening with a species of pleased 
complacency, as if these wonders were all 
invented to amuse and please the child, with- 
out having any foundation in truth. Her 
mind, however, like her nursling's, soon ex- 
panded to receive the truths Pere Lambert 
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related, but not in the same rapid proportion, 
Eaymond's abilities, in fact, as had been in the 
very first instance perceived by his preceptor, 
were far beyond the usual ratio; the task 
of teaching is wearisome no longer with some 
young minds, which seem to have received 
their faculties unclogged by the trammels be- 
longing to the grosser medium of earth, through 
which they have been transmitted ; and, with- 
out being extraordinarily precocious, the pure 
intellect of little Raymond was one of these. 
Several weeks had now elapsed since the 
eventful day of the Abb6 Vauclin's last visit 
to Marcelline. She had begun to imagine 
she was emancipated from his surveillance, 
and to breathe the more easily for the free- 
dom, when, one morning, she received a letter 
stating simply his intention of coming to the 
cottage the following day. So brief, so 
formal was the tone of this letter, that she 
was constrained to believe she had in some 
manner offended her patron, and the idea 
filled her with trepidation. Just as she was 
reviewing the circumstances which had 
occurred on the day of Raymond's accident, 
and inwardly concluding her reluctance to 
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part with the child had been the cause of the 
Abba's anger, P^re Lambert and his little 
pupil made their appearance from a walk in 
the woods, whither Pepin and the New- 
foundland had, as usual, escorted them. 

"In tears, my child ? " was the old man's ex- 
clamation as he observed her downcast attitude. 

By way of reply, Marcelline handed him the 
open letter. The last two months had ripened 
the casual acquaintanceship into intimacy and 
regard. Circumstances had shown her she 
may confide implicitly in her new friend, and she 
was only too thankful to do so. He now took the 
paper, and his eye ran over the lines it con- 
tained, with an expression of little surprise, 
but very considerable annoyance. 

" Well, my dear," he said, when he had 
finished. 

"Oh, Monsieur, I am so afraid," Mar- 
celline replied, clasping her hands — " some- 
thing tells me he is coming upon an ill errand. 
This time he will no longer reason with me 
about Raymond — he will take him away." 
And at the idea, her grief broke out afresh. 

" Hush ! Marcelline, you must not give 
way like this. Did you not tell me the other 
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day you felt a sense of relief, of security, in 
my presence ? Be not afraid, the Abb^ has 
no power to demand your giving up the boy, 
nor shall you." 

" No, indeed," said little Eaymond, stoutly, 
who had been listening with a pair of eyes 
dilated to their fullest extent ; " I hate the 
Abb^, and I will never go with him." 

" There, go to Pepin, my child ; remember 
we have had our recreation, now for the 
book, no more play for to-day," and the boy 
immediately obeyed. 

Left with Marcelline, Pfere Lambert 
seated himself, and resumed the conversation 
by saying abruptly : — 

"Marcelline, it is necessary I should 
acquaint you with something I have hitherto 
kept concealed. Nay, be not alarmed," he 
added, kindly; *^ there is no danger of any 
kind — at least, none that I cannot, with 
God's blessing, avert, I hope. What I have 
to say concerns the accident which so nearly 
deprived you of your little Eaymond some 
time since. Marcelline, had he perished, it 
would have been to the Abb6 Vauclin you 
would have b^en mainly indebted." 
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"TheAbW!" 

"Yes; improbable as it appears to you, 
ly with these eyes, saw him stand irresolute 
beside the boy, then but partly submerged. 
After a moment's reflexion, he advanced his 
foot, and pushed the child, who was soliciting 
his assistance, into the water." 

Marcelline uttered an exclamation of sur- 
prise and horror. 

* " Had I not been near with Pepin and the 
dog, the death of that innocent lamb would 
have been upon his head. But it pleased 
Heaven otherwise, and he is safe ; the Abb^ 
has only the intention to account for here- 
after." 

" Is Monsieur quite certain ? Does he 
really believe the Abbd would have committed 
so frightful a sin ? Alas ! I have long 
dreaded him — that fearful man ! but I can 
scarcely imagine him capable of a deed like 
this," and Marcelline burst into a passion of 
weeping. 

When she had a little recovered herself, her 
companion went on : — 

" As long as it was not absolutely neces- 
sary, I forebore to distress you by speaking 
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of this; I find now you may expect a visit from 
this pretended friend of yours, and it is im- 
perative you be told in what light to regard 
him. Marcelline, from my retreat the other 
side the stream, I witnessed the whole of 
your interview with him on that eventful 
day. I watched the expression of his coun- 
tenance ; I could almost trace the words he 
uttered by the effect they produced on you. 
This man wants to get you into his power ; 
he has been for years pursuing a systematic 
plan with regard to you. Marcelline, if I 
may so degrade the word by using it in such 
a case, he loves you." 

The word was spoken, and, quick as light- 
ning the veil fell from her eyes. Strange that, 
with woman's acute perception, she had not 
already recognised spontaneously the motive 
which, now known, at once explained every 
contradiction in his conduct, and showed a 
consistent line of profligacy, under the pre- 
tended authority of priestly power. A ray of 
light through a small orijice does not irradi- 
ate one object in a darkened chamber, but re- 
flects illumination upon many, so that 
the remotest comers and recesses catch 
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the celestial beam, truly, even whilst imper- 
fectly. Thus was it with the mind of this 
poor girl ; and the discovery of the Abba's 
treachery towards herself shook her faith in 
the system and the church he professed to 
enunciate. Still, with the doubtfulness in- 
herent in our surrender of principles or pre- 
judices, she sought equivocally to explain 
conduct which, alas! was but too palpable, 
and made but oblique rejoinder to the old 
man's remark, by the observation : — 

" He was my spiritual director, and, of 
course, I was bound to listen to and obey 
him." 

"Poor child," observed Pfere Lambert, 
" can that be a spiritual authority which pan- 
ders to human vice, against the pure decrees 
of Heaven, and places the church above Him 
whose servant she is ? Believe me, Marcel- 
line, man can claim no authority to violate the 
word of God. That word I have given you ; 
to it the church is itself obliged to appeal for 
its authority, and by it she must be judged. 
You have a bible, — read it, and you will see 
that God has given to none the power of dis- 
pensing with the commandments He has set 
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forth, or the duties of a life which the Savioui* 
himself practised. However, it is not of this 
that we will now speak, but of what must be 
your demeanour when Monsieur the Abb^ 
Vauclin comes here to-morrow" — a shudder 
passed over Marcelline's frame — "nay, fear 
not ; pray to Almighty God for assistance in 
' the hour of need, and help will of a surety 
come." 

The Pfere now detailed to Marcelline the 
line of conduct he deemed 4t advisable to 
adopt, and during the remainder of their con- 
versation, if any doubt as to the wisdom and 
rationality of his counsel had at first arisen 
in her mind, it was more than dispelled before 
he quitted her. Under his advice, everything 
of value the little dwelling possessed was put 
in readiness to be conveyed away ; and this 
without attracting any suspicion, for the few 
articles of furniture the cottage boasted had 
been presented to her by the Abb^ himself, 
and besides being, as such, the last things in 
the world Marcelline wished to retain, offered 
ample opportunity of concealment for her 
small possessions, until the moment of depar- 
ture should arrive. There was a large press 
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in which she stowed the parcels containing 
Raymond's and her own slender wardrobe, to- 
gether with a few other trifles endeared by 
association. Among these was the withered 
rose-branch the child had held tightly to his 
breast when Marcelline had first beheld him, 
together with a fine cambric handkerchief, 
trimmed with rich lace, and bearing the cipher 
8, embroidered in the comer ; the other gar- 
ments having been, as customary, retained in 
the "H6pital des Enfants Trouves." To Mar- 
celline's surprise and joy, Pfere Lambert 
brought with him, the following morning, a 
couple of small black leather trunks, which he 
placed out of sight, with the other packages. 

** Is it possible, then. Monsieur is " she 

stopped abruptly. 

"Yes, Marcelline," he responded kindly, 
"I intend to accompany you. I have no 
friends in the wide world. I have been 
exiled, almost proscribed, from my native 
place, and now the only interest I have 
in anything earthly centres about yourself 
and our little Eaymond. As I told you, I 
think, in case we are compelled to do so, I 

VOL. III. c 
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may find a safe asylumn for us both in Scot- 
land; and thither I propose to escort you, 
should circumstances demand our leaving this 
place." 

" A foreign land !" Marcelline glanced 
round the cottage, and tears welled up into 
her eyes at the thought of quitting the humble 
but dear retreat of the last few years. " I 
have been so happy here,*' she murmured. 

" I know it, my child ; in this room you 
first learned the lesson of resignation ; seated 
in yonder chair the dim lineaments of happi- 
ness shown back upon you in the guise of 
yonder child, when you had believed they 
were lost to you for ever. Well, take cour- 
age; perhaps we shall not have to leave it, after 
all." 

She shook her head. Her quickly intui- 
tive sense foresaw, more certainly than Jie 
did, the actual issue of the event they dreaded. 
She had learnt " tp suffer and be strong ; " her 
mind was nerved to the coming trial, and after 
this nothing more in the shape of complaint 
escaped her, only a slight acceleration of the 
pulse when the time approached the Abb^ had 
indicated, and which showed itself in her 
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heightened colour and the tremulousness of 
her movements. 

The autumn wind sounded heavily among 
the leafless branches of the forest. Night was 
coming on, and the skies, of a leaden hue all 
day, seemed now to approximate, as if about 
to crush life beneath them. Nothing could be 
more cheerless than the view from the window, 
for the little brook, swollen by the rains to a 
torrent, was black and murky as the Stygian 
lake; within, matters were scarcely better, the 
room had the unmistakable air which a dwel- 
ling bears, to its owners at least, when a de- 
parture is intended; none of the familiar 
work about, a look of desolation, a want of 
vitality everywhere. 

" I will prepare supper," said Marcelline, as 
Pepin entered, bringing in a large armful of 
wood; and going to the hearth, she stirred 
the embers into a blaze, throwing on more 



At this moment little Raymond called out, 
" I see a carriage coming up the road. Who 
can it be ? " and he clapped his hands with 
childish glee. 

" It is Monsieur TAbb^," said Pfere Lam- 
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bcrt, quietly, then patting thelittle fellow's curly 
head, he added, " You wUl try and be a good 
boy to-night, won't you, Raymond ? You know 
sometimes — " but the child interrupted him : — 

'^ M^re Marcelline, I say it is not the Abb^, 
come and look ; it is a carriage I have never 
seen before/' 

They both approached the window. A trav- 
elling-carriage indeed was there, but not one 
they recognised. Glances were exchanged 
between them. 

" Nevertheless it is Vauclin, after all," said 
the P^re, in a low voice. ^' Quick, Marcel- 
line, there is no time to lose, place the supper 
on the table, and you, Pepin, go down the 
road, and follow the directions I gave you." 

Pepin obeyed with the demure propriety 
of demeanour he always assumed in any case 
of emergency, and which sat upon his un- 
gainly figure much in the same way as that 
gravity we have observed in a patriarchal ape 
in the Zoological Gardens, who, surrounded 
by his family, seems legislating philosophically 
for each younger scion. 

And now, after whispering a few words of 
encouragement to the poor girl, who stood 
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holding Raymond by the hand, nerer relin- 
quishing him for a moment, as if conscious of 
the peril that threatened their intercourse, 
Pdre Lambert disappeared, not by the same 
door where his servant had gone out, but by 
the one leading to the garden, vrhich latter 
was gained by passing through a sort of little 
larder and tool-house. His last injunction 
was, '* Not a syllable of my presence, mind, 
Kaymond ; you understand what I say ? You 
are not to say anyone has been to the cottage 
since the Abb^ was here, unless you are asked 
the question;" the child nodded. "And 
now, Marcelline," lowering his voice, " adieu 
for the present ; keep a good heart, remember 
young Le Blanc and his cart are in readiness 
at a moment's notice, and Pepin has only to 
run to the cross roads and give the signal we 
agreed upon, if I should want him. Above 
all, never forget I am near you." He closed 
the door softly, and Marcelline and the child 
were alone. 

How the wind sighed! How it gained 
strength, and roared down the ample chimney, 
blowing clouds of white ashes to and fro upon 
the hearth I 
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*^ Come, Eaymond," said Marcelline, trying 
to speak cheerfully, " come and eat your sup- 
per, or stay, perhaps Monsieur TAbbe will 
bring something from Paris, something you 
like, as he did before/' 

" * N'importe,' I shall eat nothing that he 
brings, I promise you," said the child, sul- 
kily ; and to show he was in earnest, he set 
to work upon the basin of bread-and-milk 
Marcelline had prepared. 

It was evident some other excuse must be 
thought of for keeping the child up, for 
Marcelline shuddered at the idea of' being 
alone with her expected visitor. Mean- 
time, she placed everything in readiness for 
the evening's meal, never once glancing from 
the window to see how near the carriage 
had approached. 

More than once the Abb6 had come down 
too late to return to Paris the same night, 
and when this had happened, he had com- 
monly lodged at the house of a brother priest, 
some five miles distant, who was engaged in 
the performance of duty about a neighbouring 
parish and convent. Marcelline little doubted 
that he meant to do the same on this occa- 
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sion ; but as he had always supped with her 
before gomg thither, she prepared everything 
for his reception. He invariably brought her 
presents of fruits and other delicacies from 
Paris, so as to be independent of her limited 
resources, but she often made him an omelet, 
or some other slight dish, and hoped to be 
^ afforded some occupation of this sort, to re- 
lieve the constraint of a tSte-h-tSte — the child 
was nothing in the sense of companionship, 
though everything as to safety — when he 
should arrive. 

During this time, Pfere Lambert, sheltered 
by the little verandah at the back of the cot- 
tage, was pacing to and fro, finding it somewhat 
difficult to keep warmth in his aged limbs, 
but never for a moment forgetting the pro- 
gress of the carriage, which now had advanced 
within a few yards of the door. As he ex- 
pected ; it was the Abb6 ,his face was distin- 
guishable, even in the fading light, that calm 
stem face, so pale, yet so handsome. He stopped 
the vehicle a little before they got to the cottage, 
and the P^re watched his servant Pepin dis- 
mount from the box where he had been perched 
beside the driver, evidently a hired one. 
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**Good boy, good, clever creature," the 
old man murmured approvingly, as Pepin's 
voice exclaimed in cheerful accents^ but with, 
to his master, an evident assumption of 
provincialism, that "this was the house, he 
believed, there was no other within a quarter 
of a league." 

" Tes, yes," said the Abb6, a little impa- 
tiently, " this is the house, let me out." 

Pepin was at the carriage-door in a moment, 
and opened it before the man seated behind, ap- 
parently a servant of the Abbe's, could descend. 
Pepin was clothed in a countryman's blouse, 
and wore his cap much drawn over his coun- 
tenance; probably both he and his master 
had been fearful the Abb^ would recognise 
the preserver of little Raymond, but no such 
idea seemed to occur to him; Pepin would 
have known how to answer it if it -had. 

And now the servant, who had been appa- 
rently asleep, dismounted, and looking about 
him with an air of surprise, which proved 
he was a stranger to the place, approached 
his master, who gave him some directions in 
a low voice. These accomplished, the Abb^ dis- 
missed the carriage, which Pepin volunteered 
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to pilot to the nearest auberge, and entered 
Marcelline's cottage. The greeting was more 
constrained than it had been' on the last occa- 
sion* Marcelline advanced, leading the child by 
the hand, and made a profound reverence, 
which, however, the priest did not in any way 
recognise. Before seating himself, he went 
through the usual pantomime in front of Mar- 
celline's little altar; we call it pantomime, not 
irreverently, but because it was so evident that 
his thoughts had no share in the action he per- 
formed. His genuflexions were more elaborate 
than usual, perhaps that he might gain time to 
frame the mode of his opening address to her. 
At length they finished, and with a somewhat 
heightened severity of manner he placed 
himself in his accustomed place near the 
fire, which blazed cheerfully. The effect was 
to little Raymond like that produced upon 
Leporello when the terrible visitor, Don 
Giovanni has so rashly invited, stalks in to 
supper with those worthies. He eyed him 
suspiciously, but at length, in obedience to 
a signal from Marcelline, held out his chubby 
palm to the priest, almost appearing to dread 
the same result as in the case of the strong 
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grasp of the Commendatore. Scarcely touch- 
ing, however, the child's hand, the priest 
murmured what sounded like a blessing, but 
in reality implied something else, and then, 
withdrawing his eyes from the boy, fixed 
them keenly on Marcelline. 

The young woman was a pleasing enough 
object ; let us try to describe her appearance 
on this important evening. 

Marcelline was dressed in a full petticoat, 
the material a deep red serge ; her jacket, worn 
over this, was white, striped with red, and it 
descended very low in the basque, confined 
with a sash of the same, tied in front, around 
the supple waist. This jacket was open at 
the collar; within it appeared a chemisette 
of soft embroidery, her own work, through 
which the white throat might be distinguished ; 
her arms were bare to the elbow, the sleeves 
turned back from them, and her head was 
adorned only by the folds of her thick raven 
hair, arranged after a fashion of her own which 
became her infinitely. Without being strictly . 
regular, Marcelline's features were so good 
that, even independently of the aid of expres- 
sion, her countenance could hardly have faUed 
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to interest and charm ; but when you trace in 
the dark light of her eyes^ in the warm flush of 
her cheek, now lit up by the firelight, and in the 
tender lines of her mouth and dimpled chin, 
the innocent and loving spirit these indicated, 
the simple forest girl became sublimated to the 
highest attractiveness of being. 

The Abb^ gazed fixedly at the girl, whose 
eyes were bent upon the ground ; the sight 
seemed to soften him ; after a minute or two 
he came nearer to her, and lifting the hand 
which lay upon her lap : — 
- " Marcelline, are you not glad to see me ? " 
he whispered. 

" I, oh yes," she faltered, feeling something 
must be said, " I feared you were angry Mon- 
sieur VAbU ! " 

" Why, Marcelline, why ? Did your heart 
whisper the cause ? " Whether it was that he 
had never addressed her in similar fashion, 
or that now the motive-spring to his actions 
had been pointed out to her, she translated 
rightly his looks and manner, while she under- 
stood, for the first time, the actual meaning of 
the words accompanying them, a burning 
blush covered her cheeks and throat, as he mur- 
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mnred this interrogatoiy in her ear, and de- 
clared the annoyance and shame tiiey caused 
her. 

Blinded by the emotions which were ac- 
tuating him, the Abb^ construed her de- 
meanour erroneously. **Dear Marcelline," 
he went on, " did you imagine I could long 
feel resentment against you? No, believe 
me, I have suffered from this absence ; it has 
been a difficult task to keep so long away. 
As for the subject of our dispute, it shall never 
be so much as mentioned between us again. 
Go, Raymond, I had forgotten, you will find 
a basket there, just within the porch, 
there is something inside for M^re Marcelline, 
and there is something for — you." 

But the boy never offered to move a step ; 
glad of the opportunity to disengage herself, 
Marcelline rose, despite theAbbe's evident 
reluctance, and went to fetch the basket. 
When she returned, she found the Abbe and 
the child glaring at each other; an angry 
spot had risen to the former's cheek, and it 
was dear he could not long command himself. 
Terrified and nervous she interposed : — 

" Raymond ! Do you not hear ? Monsieur 
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has brought you something; are you not 
anxious to see it ? *' 

** No," repEed the boy boldly. " I want 
none of his presents. I don't care for eating, 
and I won't take anything, either that or toys, 
from him 1 " 

Marcelline had no courage to observe how 
the Abb6 bore these saucy words. 

" After all, you will come to my opinion, I 
think," said he, sternly, after a minute's 
silence. " Is it thus you are bringing him up ? 
Is this the training that is to supersede my 
intentions for his education?" 

" Pray excuse him. Monsieur. Raymond, I 
cannot imagine what you are thinking about." 

Warned by her reproachful look, the child 
set himself to finish his supper, with an 
amusing determination written on his face, 
not to be exasperated by anything that was 
said or done. He finished before long, and 
retiring, established himself near the door 
opening into the garden, where, seated on a 
low stool, he busied himself with a book of 
pictures Marcelline had given him, pictures 
principally fi:om sacred subjects, cut out and 
stuck on linen. This relic of his childhood, he 
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always resorted to for consolatioii wheneyer 
out of spirits or temper. 

Tbe diild bejond ear-shot, the Abbe's 
demeanour became ^eedilj composed. He 
and HarceUine sapped together inth some 
appearance of cordiality, he ever and anon 
making some obsenration beneath his breath, 
which she listened to calmlj, and without any 
recurrence of the emotion his manner had 
first caused her. 

'^Are you not getting weary of this life, 
dear Marcelline? I think," looking at her 
admiringly^ ^' an occasional glimpse of Paris 
would be good for your health and spirits 
too. It is almost a shame you should be shut 
up here. As I told you, too, fix)m the first, 
the distance is so great between us, that I can 
very ill spare the tune to make you as many 
visits as I should like." 

" What does Monsieur think I could do in 
Paris? The rents are so high that my small 
earnings would be completely absorbed — ^and 
then the child." 

^^ Ah ! you need not distress yourself about 
him. Indeed^ as you have often heard me 
say, the removal would be everything for 
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Raymond — education^ adyancement, and all. 
I should take the entire charge of him, place 
him at school, and probably bring him up to 
my own profession." 

With the conversation she had so lately 
held with P^re Lambert fresh in her remem- 
brance, Marcelline could not repress a slight 
shudder at the thought. 

" You are not cold, my daughter ? " and, 
turning to the fire, he himself stirred it into 
yet brighter flame. 

Anxious to speak — no matter upon what 
topic — ^to divert his thoughts from herself, and 
secure, from the distance between them, that 
Raymond could not interfere with any unne- 
cessary confidence as to Pfere Lambert, Mar- 
celline said in a low voice : — " I have found a 
teacher for the boy in the neighbourhood — 
the person whose dog saved his life the day 
Monsieur was last here." 

**Tou have not been so imprudent as to 
admit any one here ? " said the priest, sternly. 

"Raymond goes to him," said Marcelline, 
equivocally, " and already he improves 
rapidly." 

" And, pray, what is his name ? How old 
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is he? Where does he lodge?" the Abbe 
demanded in a breath. 

" His name is M. Aubert, and he lives at 
Le Blanc's, the cottage near the cross roads." 

" Indeed ! Well, I must see him to- 
morrow. In the meantime, you have been 
very much to blame. But let us not tUnk of 
that." He would have taken her hand, but 
she withdrew it. "Marcelline, look at me; 
is it possible you fear me, after all my proofs 
of interest — of friendship ? " 

They both looked up to where the child sat. 
He was observing them, his book resting upon 
his knee. As they looked, he burst into a 
merry fit of laughter. ** I have it ! I have 
it ! " he exclaimed. 

"What?" said Marcelline, who, mother- 
like, was always infected by the child's mirth. 

" Send him to bed," said the Abbe, harshly. 
"Come, no words — I command it — send the 
little idiot to bed." 

Marcelline's spirit sank within her. " Oh, 
a little half-hour more," she murmured. " He 
will be very quiet ; won't you, Raymond ?" But 
instead of answering her, the child kept on sing- 
ing out, amidst his laughter, "I have it! — ^that's 
it!— that's it!'' 
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** What is it?" the priest said, rising and 
going towards the child, at length quite out 
of patience. 

He had the book open at the picture of the 
Wandering Jew. It was one of the best en- 
gravings among the whole, and represented, 
with tolerable artistic power, the moment when 
the Saviour, wearied with his burthen, leaned 
against the Jew's house for support. Carta- 
philus or Ahasuerus, which ever may be the 
received name of this man, was driving him 
away. The engraver had lavished especial 
pains upon the figure, which was a striking 
one, nearly as much so as that of our Lord 
himself; but the countenance of the latter 
was partially concealed. 

^* Is it not like, is it not like? Come 
and look, chere maman," went on little 
Raymond. "See, here is the Jew mock- 
ing * Le Saint Sauveur ; ' look at the wicked 
cunning of his eyes. Do you know, Pepin 
says that all wicked people, when they 
mock the Lord, have that * figure sinistre.' 
He told me," added the boy, sinking his 
voice into a mysterious whisper, **that the 
devil is not allowed to do people mischief 
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without marking this sign on his wicked 
servants — ^ 

" — ^Like whom ? " asked the Abb^ in 
no very patient accents. ^^ What is all this 
foolish nonsense you have brought ns to see? 
Marcelline, this boy needs correction, you 
indulge him too far ; he has an air *malin."* 

**That is what I say of you," cried the 
child stamping his foot in a paroxysm of 
passion; "I have looked for your face through 
my book, and this face of the wicked Jew who 
mocked ^ le Seigneur,' is just like yours when 
you look at maman, — only this is not so bad." 

Whether it was the sensitiveness of con- 
scious guilt, or that irresistible influence of 
innocence which makes no sarcasm so search- 
ingly severe as a child's rebuke, for a mo- 
ment the Abb6 shrunk, and — 

'* O'er his face 
The tablet of unntterable thoiightB was traced *' — 

the next, and the reaction of ungovernable 
impulse had set in, and with a loud anathema 
he struck the child to the earth. 

Uttering a shriek, Marcelline bounded for- 
ward, and while with one hand she raised 
the almost insensible, but still defiant, Eay- 
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mond from the ground, with the other she 
interposed to deprecate any further violence 
on the part of the priest. Her own emo- 
tions were tumultuously confused, but indig- 
nation at the violent outburst of the Abb6, 
outraged tenderness towards the boy, and 
an irresistible conviction of the truth he had 
with such fearless precision demonstrated, 
left a collected force of evidence upon her 
mind, which no future sophistry of either 
system or teacher could destroy. She saw 
things clearly, and the uncontrollable expres- 
sion with which she regarded the Abb6, told 
him that the sceptre of his power was broken, 
and that deception would avail no more. 

Passing through the door close at hand, 
Marcelline bathed the child's forehead, much 
contused from the blow, at the "fosset" 
which supplied her cottage and garden. A 
sudden thought struck her, and instead of 
taking him into her bed-room, as she had at 
first intended, she drew off the coverings of 
a crate in the corner, which had conveyed 
her little store of china and glass from Paris, 
and placed the child carefully upon the hay 
it contained. The idea occurred that if she 
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could contrive to give the Pere Lambert 
some sign presently, he might, when the 
inner door was shut, convey the child away. 
Her first thought was for his safety, fear 
for herself was, in the meantime, all but 
forgotten. After she had arranged the rough 
couch for the child, she listened for a minute, 
and finding the Abbe was pacing with heavy 
strides up and down her little apartment, she 
ventured to shut the inner door gently, after 
which she returned to whisper words of con- 
solation to her precious charge, and soothe 
him to forgetfulness of his griefs in sleep. 

Outside the cottage, Pere Lambert had 
been an agitated auditor of sufficient to be 
aware of the termination of the scene. 
There were shutters to the lattices, so he 
could not observe how matters stood, but 
through the thin walls he had distinguished 
many of the priest's words, while MarcelUne's 
shriek, of course, rung wildly in his ears. 
He could see a light through the chinks of 
the door; also hearing her busying herself 
in the tool-house, he rightly conjectured that 
she had taken refuge there with the child. 
At this moment Pepin joined him, coming 
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noiselessly round the corner of the verandah, 
a bundle in his hand. 
" Well ! '' Pfere Lambert exclaimed, breath- 



" I have found out everything, mon pere," 
was the whispered reply. ** The driver knows 
little, but the valet has been obliged to 
tell him enough to show what his master 
intends. The valet is to come up here for 
orders, about ten o'clock. If all is quiet, he 
is to return to the inn, and it may be the 
Abb6 will not start until the morning. If 
however, he hears voices, he is to go back 
and bid the driver get his horses ready 
at once." 

" To return to Paris ? " 

" They suppose so ; they have, nevertheless, 
informed the coachman that the priest's 
errand here is to prevail on a woman, whose 
friends are dead and have left her to provide 
for an orphan brother, to go into a convent. 
She has an objection to do this, and some 
force may be necessary — but mark you ! — for 
her own good — for her own good. Monsieur ! " 

Here Pepin grinned, and showed a white 
row of teeth, glistening in the uncertain light. 
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^* They meditate violence, then ? *' said 
Pere Lambert, with suppressed emotion. 
" Poor child ! poor Marcelline ! how can I 
save thee ? — and yet — " 

He pondered a moment, and then some 
light seemed to dawn upon him 

" Have you the things, Pepin ? " 

" Tes, Monsieur, and what is more, I have 
put something into the valet's liquor, that will 
keep him quiet enough for the present. I 
don't think he'll come up here, till I go and 
fetch him." 

^' Off with you then, Pepin, and" — here the 
old man whispered some words in his ear, — 
"mind, we have not a moment to lose. 
What, both, you say? Yes, Le Blanc may 
perhaps have a useless errand, but he will 
some day be repaid. Now ! " 

Pepin disappeared just as the Abba's 
footsteps suddenly paused, near the little 
passage room — ^for it was scarcely more — 
where Marcelline and the child were. 

"Come hither," he said to her, authori- 
tatively. 

The child had sobbed himself to sleep. 
Marcelline rose and joined the priest, closing 
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the door behind her. Touched by her uo- 
qaestioning obedience^ the Abb^ Vauclin said, 
as he laid his hand upon her shoulder — ^^ I 
am sorry I struck him. I should have re- 
membered he was yours, Marcelline." 

She threw off his touch indignantly. 

"Well, well, let us be friends. Come 
and sit here. I have something very import- 
ant to say to you — here, near the fire," 
and he drew her to the place she had quitted. 
" Marcelline, how you have been weeping ! " 

She had, indeed; her eyes were swollen, 
and her face ashy pale. He dried the re- 
maining drops which lingered on her cheeks, 
but to do so he had to hold her hands with 
the one of his unoccupied, for the action was 
sorely against her wiU. As he held them 
within his strong grasp, he said vehe- 
mently : — 

" If a child's folly like that has power to 
move me so, Marcelline, what am I not 
capable of doing if my authority is questioned 
— disputed ! Ah ! you may well tremble. 
Thwart me, cross my path, and I change 
from a friend, a protector, into — " 

" Let go my hands, Monsieur TAbbd. 
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Tou hurt me. Alas, what words are 
these?" 

He heeded her not, but passed his. arm 
around her slight waist, and held her fast 
in his grasp. While folded in this 
enforced embrace, Marcelline could feel the 
pulsations of his heart throbbing tumultuously 
against her side. The mask was off at last. 
He was pouring forth confessions of love, wild 
threats of violence, and striving to soothe her 
with caresses, all in the same breath. She 
scarcely heard him in her alarm. She only 
knew the purport and meaning of the 
language he was addressing to her. At length 
he paused, and she was able to articulate, her 
utterance broken by a passion of emotion. — 

*^ These words from you — a servant of God, 
a minister of the church ! Let me go, 
let me go, Monsieur TAbb^, or I shall 
scream, and alarm the neighbourhood." 

" It is too late — there is not a soul near us. 
In half an hour my carriage will be here. 
Speak but the word, Marcelline, and I tal^ 
you with me, — ^yes, dear girl, you and the 
child also. I will give you a home — ah, 
such a home as any princess might be proud 
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of. iTour child shall be educated as a gentle- 
man ; yes, Marcelline, you shall never part 
with him. You know my power — ^you know 
I can secure for you and — '' 

She had suddenly become free. With a 
violent effort she flung him from her and 
rushed frantically to the door opening into the 
adjoining chamber. Her instinctive feeling 
was self-preservation ; at the moment any 
other assistance was forgotten. If she could 
once fasten herself in her own chamber, she 
was safe. The effort was, however, beyond 
her strength; she tottered, and would have 
fiillen just as she gained the desired shelter, 
had not the Abb6 been close at hand. 

" Tou escape me not thus," he muttered, 
again encircling her with his arms, but he 
paused at the pale cheek and agitated 
breathings of his victim. 

" Marcelline, Marcelline, compose your- 
self for Heaven's sake ! " he said, alarmed at 
the idea she might faint, and no assistance at 
hand. " Come, cheer up, I did not mean to 
frighten you." 

He supported her to an arm-chair which 
stood beside the bed, and fetching the light 
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from the next room, unloosed the folds of 
muslin from her throat, throwing a few drops 
upon a face as colourless. 

Whilst engaged in this attempt at reviving 
her, the Abbe muttered, in no measured terms, 
anathemas against his own folly. ^^ I should 
have waited to tell her until we got to Paris," 
he said ; ^^ far more in my power there than 
here. The thick walls of that house are ten 
times as discreet as such crazy tenements as 
this/' but his observations were cut short in 
a very remarkable manner, as he reached this 
wise reflection. Marcelline had a strip of 
black velvet round her neck, and wore attached 
to it a plain gold cross, which now escaped 
from its concealment and fell upon her bosom. 
The Abbe no sooner observed than he pro- 
ceeded to examine it, and in a moment his scru- 
tiny became of a far graver character than 
the occasion seemed to warrant. Turning the 
ornament round, he sought for some private 
mark, and was not long in finding it. The ' 
initials " E. V.'' were distinctly legible on the 
back of the cross: they had not been engraved, 
but simply scratched with some sharp instru- 
ment, and as the Abb^ discovered them, he 
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became actually paralysed with feelings which 
reflected their wild passage successively, yet 
almost simultaneouslyy upon his face, like the 
whirling clouds of the tempest. 

*^ Is it the finger of God ? " escaped his ashy 
lips ; ^^ more than twenty years ago, and now 
to see it on Iter neck I" 

It was now his turn to gasp for air; he 
rushed to the little lattice of Marcelline's bed- 
chamber, and flung it wildly open. The keen 
blast seemed to recall him to himself. — ^^ Oh, 
a coincidence, nothing more," he muttered, 
presently, — " one of those extraordinary cir- 
cumstances often told of in books" — and yet 
his aspect gave the lie to his words. He 
seemed ashamed, however, of his emotion, and 
returned to where Marcelline lay, still glancing 
uneasily at the ornament as it lay upon her 
bosom. ^* I will question her and find out 
where she obtained it. Pooh I let me think no 
more of it. Oh 1 if that rascal, Gaspar, were 
only here ; what a good opportunity to convey 
her away, without excitement or noise. It 
must be close upon the time I told him.'' 

And indeed, at the moment, sounds resem- 
bling carriage-wheels were heard approaching* 
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The cold air had revived Marcelline; she 
rose, and clinging to the bed for support, con- 
fronted her assailant. 

** Come, Marcelline, be a good girl, and go 
peaceably whither I would have you. Ah, 
you little know how I love you ! My vows 
were never breathed to woman before — ^you 
are the first, the only one !" 

The sight of the cross arrested only for a 
moment the lie upon his lips. 

" Stand off, stand off," she cried, frantically. 

" Ha, ha, and you in my power ! No, 
Marcelline, you are mine now, nothing can 
save you, no, not even if the dead rose from 
their graves," — he tried to tear the cross from 
her throat as he spoke, and to throw it to the 
ground, but failed in doing so.— '^ No," he 
repeated, " not though the grave gave up its 
dead, shall you escape me ! " 

Marcelline, at this moment, made an excla- 
mation of surprise, and again threw off his 
abhorred touch. Following the direction of 
her eyes, the Abb6 was horror-struck at the 
apparition of a pale countenance, habited in 
the hat and band of an ecclesiastic, which 
filled the small orifice of the window, and was 
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gazing at him with eyes which seemed to 
scorch his excited brain. Hb mind had not 
recovered its equipoise from the first incident, 
to be able to endure the startling effects of 
the second, and throwing his hands forward, 
as if to repel the fearful vision, with a wild 
cry of terror, he staggered, and fell senseless 
to the ground. 

Eelieved for a moment, Marcelline flew, 
quick as thought, to the door of the sleeping- 
apartments, which she bolted iii)ou the kitchen 
side. It had been long unused, but she ac- 
complished the task just as P^re Lambert 
came to her assistance. 

She was too hurried to remark upon the 
dress he wore, one very different to his usual 
attire. " What are we to do now ? " she whis- 
pered, rapidly ; ^^ he will not long remain 
quiet; I think he has swooned, he was so 
frightened at your sudden appearance.*' 

In a few words the P6re explained to her 
the plan he had formed. Pepin had been 
down to fetch the driver of the Abb6's car- 
riage, as if from Vauclin, and it was now at 
the door. Taking the cloak of the ecclesi- 
astic, P6re Lambert wrapped himself up in its 
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folds, and being much the same height, looked 
not unlike the Abb6 himself, especially in the 
murky light. Marcelline awoke the child, who, 
calm, yet only half conscious of the circum- 
stances, did whatevershe bade him. Pepin enter- 
ing the cottage, quickly bore away the packages, 
and stowed them in thfe carriage, and finally, 
when all was complete, the supposed Vaudin 
leading Marcelline by one hand and the child 
by the other, entered the vehicle. Pepin got 
up beside the driver. 

" I shall accompany you a short distance on 
your way," he said, ^* if you like ? " 

"All the better," returned the man, who 
was delighted with the good-humoured coun- 
tryman, and not sorry for a companion in so 
disagreeable a night. 

Just as the carriage was moving off, wheels 
were heard coming up the road. It was Le 
Blanc's , cart, a rickety, worn-out affair, with- 
out springs. 

"There's the Abb^ Vauclin's equipage," 
said Pfere Lambert; "I think there is not 
much fear of h's overtaking us. Now, Mar- 
celline, bid him adieu, this is probably the last 
you'll ever see of him." 
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And Marcelline gazed from the window, and 
as she clasped the white rose-tree, which had 
not been forgotten, to her bosom, exclaimed 
with a sigh of thankfulness : — 

" Safe ! safe from him for ever ! " 

"Now," said Pfere Lambert, speaking to 
the driver, "to Paris, and the quicker you 
get there, the better you shall be paid." 

"Yes, yes. Monsieur FAbb^," and the 
horses started off at a gallop. 
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CHAPTER II. 



MIND AND MUD. 



Evening was closing over the valley, when 
Rosamond Cameron and her husband neared 
their country home. The long slanting shad- 
ows were deepening into patches of gloom, 
and already a star or two peeped palely out of 
the blue firmament. The railroad did not ex- 
tend further than five miles off the village — 
apt type of the severance between intellect and 
bucolicism — in which Mr. Cameron's cure was 
situated^ and at the station the young parents, 
their infant, and its attendant, prepared to 
mount a spring-cart, the property of a farmer, 
who was also the nearest publican, which 
generally stood awaiting chance customers, 
the other side the railings skirting the line. 
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What a contrast, this humble little equipage, 
holding out no great promise of ease to those 
unsuspecting individuals who might be in- 
duced to get into it, and confide their safety 
to a raw-boned, long-haired animal, blind of 
one eye, and with a toothpick tail, with the 
faultlessly-appointed Clarence which had de- 
posited them at the London terminus a few 
hours before. Yet neither Rosamond nor her 
husband hesitated, and the former's foot was 
already on the step, when a loutish country 
lad — the farmer's factotum — came up, and, 
pulling his forelock, said, '^as how he believed 
Muss Delamere's carriage wur waiting down 
below there for paa'son and paa'son's lady." 

" Indeed ! Well, Rosamond," said Edward 
kindly, '* you will have a less fatiguing ride 
than I thought, and baby's little bones will 
run no risk of dislocation, as your maternal 
feelings have been presaging, I know, although 
you said nothing about it." 

His wife's joyous smile responded to his 
words. 

"Yes, here is the carriage, indeed, and 
positively Miss Delamere in it. How kind, 
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how thoughtful of her/' and Rosamond has- 
tened to meet her friend. 

** Well, dear Mrs. Cameron, how are you, 
and how has the London weddmg gone off? 
I could not resist the pleasui'e of coming to 
meet you, and bring you good tidings, fol* I 
called at the Parsonage as I came by, and 
found both the little ones lively as larks, 
and having tea in the hayfield." 

Ton could see plainly in the young mother's 
happy face how precious was this bulletin of 
her darlings. 

" Really, Miss Delamere, I know not how 
to thank you." 

" Get in, my dear, then, and you can do it 
on our way home. Now, Mr. Cameron, baby 
and nurse by your side. There, that is all 
right ; now let me look at little missy," and 
the britska drove down the wood, receiving 
many a bow and curtsey of greeting from the 
villagers who were standing about station, 
alehouse, and smithy, sowing "gapeseed;" in 
other words, endeavouring to catch a few rare 
articles, in the country called " ideas." 

Miss Delamere was an old maid — a real one 
— verging upon seventy, and with the smooth 
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nnwrinkled conntenance that only those who 
have gone through the world without expe- 
riencing any of the sterner trials of life, are able 
to carry into advancing age. She was dressed 
with almost quaker simplicity, and the folds of 
her thick silk dress and white shawl seemed 
admirably suited to the dignified yet placidly 
genial person they enshrouded. Her snow- 
white hair was braided simply on each side of 
a forehead expressive of considerable intelli- 
gence ; her eyes were clear and grey, keen as 
a hawk's, yet of great kindliness withal ; the 
lower part of her countenance well formed and 
indicative of a determined will, not without 
a strong admixture of eccentricity. She was^ 
indeed, the " Lady Bountiful " of the neigh- 
bourhood, for, with great worldly advantages. 
Heaven had given her an equal degree of 
benevolence, and a tendency to most of the 
liberal virtues. All loved, all respected the 
head of the manorial establishment, of which, 
just now, she was master as well as mistress ; 
all flew to her with their troubles, yet she was 
feared — ^no magistrate in all the county more, 
— ^feared by the deceitful, the lawless, and the 
bad. 

E 2 
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The Delamere family, an old and notable 
one, numbered many titles on its genea- 
logical tree, but better still, owned broad 
lands enough to divide amongst all its scions. 
The branch to which Miss Delamere belonged 
was, perhaps, the most wealthy of all, and she 
and her nephew, the only child of the second 
son, occupied the old family seat in Somerset- 
shire, Delamere Court by name. She was a 
relative of the same Lord Altonby who has 
been mentioned more than once in the course 
of this story; in fact, that had been her 
father's title. Out of a large circle, herself 
and two brothers had alone survived. The 
eldest of these, Reginald, Lord Altonby, had 
never lived at Delamere Court, being of a 
vivacious and roving disposition, consider- 
ing the country only just bearable during the 
hunting season, and then greatly preferring 
Melton to Somersetshire. He was killed by a 
fall from his horse, and his title descended to 
the present nobleman, together with the heir- 
ship to a princely income, further aug- 
mented by the separate fortune of his 
mother, who had always been a delicate 
woman, and only survived her husband a few 
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years. The second Reginald, Lord Altonby, 
inherited to the full the paternal predilections, 
and was a few degrees more harum-scarum 
and pleasure-loving than his father. He also 
possessed the family mania for locomotion, 
which even had extended to Miss Delamere 
herself, who, in the days of her youth, in fact 
until actually obliged to remain a little quiet, 
always spent a portion of every year in travel- 
ling, and in consequence ha<l seen far more 
of the world than any twenty ladies picked out 
at random from her acquaintance, especially as 
she used her eyes. The second son of the old 
lord, and the younger brother of Miss Dela- 
mere, had also left an only son ; the Squire, 
therefore, of whom honourable mention has 
been made, was her nephew, Lord Altonby her 
grand-nephew. At the present time, the 
Squire was absent abroad, though his return 
was expected ; and thus the lady of Delamere 
Court, who loved her nephew as a son, and 
was fond of saying he resembled her in cha- 
racter and appearance more as if she were his 
mother than his aunt, remained performing his 
duties, and managing all business matters for 
him exactly as if she occupied that relation. 
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Mr. Delamere's own mother had died in giving 
him birth. This short digression is necessary 
to put the reader ^^au courant" with this 
worthy lady's antecedents and position. We 
will now take up the thread of our story. 

No woman who has been a mother will 
for a moment doubt that Mrs. Cameron's mind 
was mainly absorbed by the thought of 
meeting her children, after what had been 
her first separation from them, and had 
therefore proved a very tedious one, though 
of only a few days' duration. The thought 
did not, however, prevent her from con- 
tributing her usual lively share to the con- 
versation, whieh flowed on in a pleasant 
stream. Miss Dekmere being always very 
chatty with those she liked. 

" So, Lady Frances Denham looked well, 
did die? I remember her moliier, a fine 
woman enough, though not at all what I 
call handsome, some five-and-twenty years 
ago. She was as proud as she was poor. 
By-the-bye, I suppose your brother gets noth- 
ing with her, does he? No, I thought 
not. However, he has married a lady, that's 
one comfort, and the union is not likely to 
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bring such a visitation on a neighbourhood 
as ours has suffered." 

"Ours, my dear Miss Delamerel" ex- 
claimed the curate with unfeigned interest, 
for the lady's tone could hardly have been 
surpassed in dolorous cadence, if she had 
spoken of a murrain through the whole 
parish. 

^'I don't know what you call a vbitation, 
Mr. Cameron, if it isn't one to have a fat 
porpoi$e of an alderman who murders bis 
h's as he did his bullocks when he was Gov- 
ernment purveyor, thrust under one's very 
nose ! Think of the fine estate of tbe old 
St. Clairs, occupied by a man who never 
had a grandfather. Really the vulgar exhi- 
bition that Sir John and ''My Lady"— for 
of course the creature's a knight-^made of 
themselves at the parish church, disgusted 
me as much as the nosegays, candlesticks, 
and gew-gaws with which your neighbour, 
Mr. Dimlight bedizens his communion-table. 
Good evening, sir," she added, making a 
profound bow to a lame man who raised his 
hat with the air of one who had seen bet- 
ter days.- 
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" I certainly do admire much in you, l^Uss 
Delamere," said Rosamond, "and your con- 
sistency in the matter of rank, most especi-*, 
ally. All the parish, and the noblest in the! 
neighbourhood, acknowledge you, but you give 
initiative honour to none but three or four. 
And really the matter of wealth does not seem 
to affect you in the least ; for instance, that 
man to whom you bowed is nearly a pauper." 

"Just so, my dear; and therefore he 
requires the consolation of respect the 
more. If he could not appreciate it, I should 
not throw it away, but he is descended from 
the greatest monarchs —the Tudors — that ever 
filled the English throne ; and," she added, 
with an expression of almost ludicrous ad- 
miration, "that man has a hundred grai^d- 
fathers, who were nobles and gentlemen, 
and whose horses and spurs, the ancestors 
of our present mushroom potentates, would 
have been too happy to clean." 

"But, Miss Delamere," said Cameron, an- 
xious to remove any disparagement of honest 
trade from the mind of his 'wife, " you do 
not deny that peasant and peer alike sprung 
from Adam ? " 
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"Certainly not," replied the lady, "and 
Adam, I dare say, was a gentleman himself 
in the truest sense of the word, for we do 
not find in the Scriptures that he was contami- 
nated with money-getting. We do not read of 
Adam grinding the poor in order that he 
might get wealth, and sit in Parliament, and 
call himself " the poor man's friend," which by 
the way is the name of that corn-plaster which 
vulgarity so much resembles. The moment 
you warm it, by a little notice, it sticks 
to you under the idea of doing you a 
service, and can never be removed without 
irritation both to the skin and the temper. 
Now mind, my dear," she went on to Rosa- 
mond, with that true tact and philanthropy 
of good breeding which our highest classes 
would do well to imitate, "I know we're 
all shopkeepers ; Vulcan, who was a God, Mr. 
Muggeridge told the boys the other day, 
was only Tubal Cain the blacksmith, and I 
would not depreciate natural good breeding 
which some men possess, and which makes 
them, as it were, bom gentlemen, or the honest 
endeavour, — if humanity is not sacrificed in 
the attempt, — by which the low-born rise to 
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honour ; but I say that purification of habit 
and polite intercourse are as necessary to the 
improvement of a man, as friction is to plate, 
and if one has a halfpenny constantly in a 
bag of sovereigns, it will come out with 
some of the gold, whereas, without such con- 
tact, it is merely dull copper. I grant that 
the nature of the halfpenny is not changed, 
but there the simile is both true and false. 
There are men whom no intercourse or edui* 
cation can make other than titled brutes and 
polished ruffians, but for all that, they are 
polished, and you would rather handle a sov- 
ereign than a penny, would you not ? Just 
so, contact with halfpence, in coin or converse, 
is contaminating and offensive. It makes 
one's fingers and one's manners smell — 'faugh P' 
The appositeness of this comical illustrar 
tion made both husband and wife laugh 
heartily. At length, Mr. Cameron observed, 
" Do you not think. Miss Delamere, that this 
tenacity of birth is apt to engender egotistic 
indolence and social inutility? Men forget 
Pascal's observation, that " those who boast of 
their birth remind us of their obligations, 
rather than of their performances." 
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"Now don't be hypocritical, Mr. Cameron ; 
for both you and Pascal had, and have, plenty 
of the courtier about you. Dr. Johnson, Sir — 
«ad I think he is equal to any French mo- 
ralist — reconciles our controversy by two 
Apparently opposite aphorisms. He says that 
^boasters of lineage are like potatoes, in 
tliat the best part of them is underground;' 
but he also says significantly, that he ^ never 
found a man run down ancestry, who had a 
drop of good blood in his veins.' And so I 
shall leave him to adjust our difference, with 
only the observation, that if you have not the 
best of the argument, you certainly have the 
victory, in fact ; for the throng of parvenus 
«Dd nobodies, which is thrust up into the 
Peerage, now-a-days, renders the honours of 
the country a mere drug. Men who have 
only seen the smoke of a cannon have orders, 
and titles, and people are made Peers by the in- 
fluence of purse, whom Queen Elizabeth would 
not have taken out of her buttery. Why, Sir 
Walter Raleigh only got a knighthood ; and 
DOW Dr. Garlick, who seldom goes to London, 
poor man! told me the other day, that he 
dreaded walking in the streets on a sunshiny 
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day, for fear of ophthalmia ; for every red- 
coated booby he saw had so many medals, 
that the sun shining on them, quite made his 
head ache ! You know his sister lives near the 
barracks." 

By this time, they had reached the white 
gates leading to the Rectory. Nominally so ; 
for it was, in fact, a shooting-box, with 
stabling for eighteen horses, let off to a sport- 
ing squire ; and a low, rambling, damp sort 
of tenement enough — something between a 
workhouse and a den, for the accommodation (!) 
of the clergyman's family. Yes, the quadru- 
ped was evidently at a premium here ; the 
biped at a discount. But what did it signify? 
He was only a clerical biped, after all. The 
College thought so, when, as a testimonial 
of good conduct and erudition, it gave the 
living, the great tithes of which paid nearly two 
thousand a year to the Dean and Chapter, 
and these last mulcted themselves — generous 
people ! — to the amount of twenty pounds 
towards the incumbent's salary : the " tottle of 
the whole," as the late lamented Hume would 
have said, being one hundred and thirtypounds, 
of which ninety went for house-rent alone. No 
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Other abode was obtainable, and residence 
was strictly enforced bj the Bbhop, whose 
laxity, however, towards the great had alone 
prevented a domicile being built by a muni- 
ficent patroness, whose death anticipated his 
Lordship's tardy fulfilment of her wishes. No 
matter ! The living was not in his Lordship's 
patronage, and the incumbent was neither 
his son-in-law, his chaplain, the composer of 
his charges, the compiler of prayers for stated 
occasions, nor any other needy, but neces- 
sary, agent, whose brilliant talent could 
supply the episcopal want of brains, and pre- 
vent inefficiency from kickmg the beam, when 
weighed in the balance of some public duty. 
But it was a pitiable sight, after all. In those 
low-ceiled rooms, poverty and elegance met 
by a strange treaty. The hard demand of 
the one was evident, though the other yielded 
slowly ; and the demon of necessity won, only 
by inches, his ground against the genius of 
pure taste. Here was some little knick-knack, 
the relic evidently of the loftiest associations. 
How did it contrast with the faded curtain, 
the threadbare carpet, the roughly-mended 
chair, for what do village workmen know 
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of taste ? and Metropolitan upholstery would 
have been far too costly here. On the 
wall hung a drawings which nobles would 
have vied to purchase. No ! we do not 
mean nobles themselves, but those pro^ 
vidential helps to genius, who purchase for 
them. A book was open; on the fly-leaf 
you saw, "To my own dearest daughter — 
Wentworth." Lord Wentworth's daughter 
looked strangely rustic in her print gown 
and unsophisticated head-gear, but the arts 
had not forsaken them, and the lustre of 
past ages, unalloyed by the venal patronage 
and sycophancy of the present day, appeared 
to recognise the triumph of mind over dr- 
cumstance, and to shed refreshment on the 
toils of heaven-born genius, struggling even 
for its bread, whilst oppressed with respon- 
sibilities greater than those which bow 
down monarchs, because the former belong 
to an eternal dynasty, atid are not tempo- 
ral, but spiritual. Yet the curse of poverty 
was there, though music, and art, and taste, 
and, more than all, though love, shed their 
refreshing ray, and who shall tell how often 
the embittered temper which a patron's 
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smile would have prevented or allayed, 
sheathed the weapon of discontent in the 
individual's own bosom, because love threw 
a shield over the feelings of that dearer 
other? Ah, well, patrons and officials are 
indeed to be pitied, for they have a great deal to 
answer for. They tell us " they have many 
applicants for their bounty.'' It is very clear 
that a most malignant' star generally affects 
their discrimination, and thus it was in Mr. 
Cameron's case. Too proud to beg, he had, 
in simple conscientiousness towards his 
family, made known his qualifications and 
position to "my Lord Almoner of the Loaves 
and Fishes," the Bishop of Mawworm, the 
Lord President of the Wrangling Court; 
and the Chief Commissioner of Carpenter's 
Spelling ; but three things were fatal to 
his aspiration. He would not allow his 
pretty wife to appear as the chief peti- 
tioner in his' suit; he had no money to 
lend to needy lords upon an understand- 
ing that preferment should be its dis- 
charge; and he did not "my lord" and 
" his lordship " enough, the members of 
the Episcopal bench, whose title being 
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only for life, causes them to clutch it 
with greater tenacity. And so he wore 
on, and saw buflFoonery triumph over 
merit, and toadyism supplant talent, and 
long consistent duty even towards his 
political party unrecognised, because that 
party, assured of his integrity, and there- 
fore that he would not "rat," neglected 
him, for those more questionable suppor- 
ters who cunningly made their adherence 
dependent on their reward. 

Thus time went by, and Cameron 
found his means daily become less, the 
circle of his comforts — luxuries had long 
since passed away — circumscribed; all the 
while that the world thought him comfort- 
ably off, because he did not complain, 
and even pretended friends were but too 
happy to accept the evidences of high 
taste, in lieu of those of penury, and 
thus escape the necessity of sacrificing 
their own selfishness, and exerting themselves 
for the man they pretended to respect; 
in other words, to prove their fnendship 
sincere by high-principled and unsolicited 
action. Debarred, however, of ecclesiastical 
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promotion, Cameron eked out hb narrow means 
by the only aid which the munificence (!) of 
England allows to that noblest profession, but 
very worst trade, the Church, whose mem- 
bers too generally may claim suffering as the 
badge of their tribe. He was an active con- 
tributor to public literature, and more than 
one journal owed no small degree of reputa- 
tion to the excellent articles upon social and 
educational topics which came from his gifted 
pen. As yet, however, his distance from the 
metropolis had been a sad impediment to ex- 
tended labour, and, besides, his conscientious 
sense of pastoral duty made him reluctant to 
devote undue preference to secular composi- 
tion. "Man only fills the hand," he said, 
" but God the heart. I am not going to empty 
the one of priceless riches, to fill with worldly 
dross the other; and so the world let him 
starve." 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE STRICKEN DEER. 

We return to Estelle, who, under the name 
of Madame Duval, had taken up her abode 
in New York, there to await the return of 
Malvoisin, and his next move in that game 
of deception and villainy which he had been 
playing with regard to her for so many 
years ; now, however, against two, instead of 
one opponent. 

The young actress had come out in this 
great city, and her return was hailed with 
an almost fabulous amount of enthusiasm. 
Night after night the theatre was crowded 
to suflFocation, and the very carriage which 
bore her to and fro was mobbed by crowds 
of eager spectators, pressing to catch a 
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glimpse of her. As for the house in 
which she resided, it was besieged bj 
hosts of callers, anxious to become more 
intimately acquainted with the object of so 
much excitement. Visits, however, were 
uniformly declined, and, after a time, 
people ceased to send her cards of invita- 
tion which often remained unnoticed. Of her 
admirers, many were pertinacious, and con- 
tinued to address to her various presents, rang- 
ing in value from the bouquet of a dollar to the 
bracelet of sixty times that cost; and it 
was remarkable that gifts of sufficient im- 
portance, and offers of marriage— of these 
she had many — always elicited an acknow- 
ledgment, written in a woman's hand, and 
in terms of average politeness. Those, how- 
ever, who took the trouble to investigate 
the circumstances of her position, felt 
sure that neiAer letters nor presents ever 
reached the person for whom they were 
intended, and this discovery added to the 
mysterious interest which surrounded her. 
The appearance of the man Danvers and 
his wife, by one of whom she was constantly 
accompanied, encouraged the belief that she 

F 2 
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was guarded rather than protected, and the 
pale melancholy of her countenance still 
further confirmed such an opinion. 

Mr. Egerton — ^for by that name did it suit 
him to be known, the rich Englishman 
whose interview with the actress, the night 
before Malvoisin's departure, we have recorded 
— ^had taken up his abode also in New York, 
and the dark green carriage seemed to pursue 
hers as a shadow, wherever engagements 
called her. This constant surveillance afforded 
great consolation to its object. Often, when 
most unhappy, Melanie Duval, gazing over 
the heads of thronging passengers, would 
catch a glimpse of the modest equipage, and 
derive an emotion of safety, and almost repose, 
from the sight. Often, when exhausted and 
despairing, she bowed behind the foot- 
lights in obedience to a storm of acclama- 
tion, she would draw fresh courage and in- 
spiration from one calm face, ever turned 
towards her with protecting tenderness. 
And in secret, though no opportunity was 
given her to breathe unto the sympathis- 
ing ear of her new friend the tale of broken 
faith and withered hope which was oppress- 
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ing her young frame, it was a solace for- 
merly unhoped for, to receive, what he found 
means to send her from time to time, 
assurances of his continued watchfulness, and 
of better days to come. 

The period of Malvoisin's absence was 
now drawing to the close, and a letter inform- 
ing his reputed niece of his speedy return 
had been received some days before. Dan- 
vers and his wife evidently expected him 
from evening to evening, for the -room usually 
appropriated to his use was set in readi- 
ness, and arrangements such as his epicu- 
rean taste delighted in, prepared. Autumn 
had arrived, and the town was compara- 
tively empty, for the heat had driven away 
all who could afford a change, and Melanie, 
seated listlessly on an arm-chair at the open 
window of her apartment, endeavoured to brace 
her weary spirit to the evening's fatiguing 
duties. Near the table, upon which a tray with 
coffee was placed, sat Mrs. Danvers, engaged 
with some kind of woman's work, which, how- 
ever, did not prevent her from glancing fur- 
tively at her captive from time to time. She 
was a gaunt, hard- featured being, whose aspect 
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checked every thought of sympathy or 
confidence; she had an especial detestation 
of her charge^ because Danvers, rough sen- 
sualist as he waS; had more than once 
returned from the theatre^ startled out of his 
habitual suUenness by the opinions of the 
world around him^ and almost persuading 
himself that he understood the actress's im- 
personation, and was capable of admiring a 
physique which, the very terms he employed 
to praise it proved, he sullied by the mere 
thought. Nothing indeed could be more 
hopeless than the condition of Melanie, in the 
power, and constantly amenable to the 
caprices, of this pair. When one was dis- 
posed to relax in vigilance, the other made 
up for the deficiency, and if both — rare, 
almost impossible combination — were less 
rigorous than usual, a letter from Malvoisin 
was sure to arrive, freezing the gleam of 
geniality into icicles of more than granite 
hardness. This very morning such a missive 
had come, and the contents might easily be 
conjectured from the added ill-humour of the 
Cerberus on guard. As Melanie ever and 
anon glanced at the open book before her, 
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and sometimes traced a word or two in the 
margin with the pencil-case hanging at her 
watch-guard, the eyes of her companion 
darted upon her looks full of suspicion, and 
once she enquired sharply what ^^ there 
could possibly be to write about when she 
was looking over her part? One would think 
notes were being written." There was, in fact, 
between the leaves of the book Melanie was 
studying, a half-folded letter, and to this she 
occasionally added a line or two, whenever 
it was practicable without detection. At last 
the woman, weary of her surveillance, quitted 
the apartment, muttering something about 
its being late, and no time to be lost, and the 
moment she disappeared, Melanie profited by 
her absence to finish the concealed letter, and to 
seal it by the assistance of a spirit-lamp which 
kept the cofiee heated. Scarcely had she time 
to effect this before Mrs. Danvers entered, 
followed by a man whom she ushered into the 
actress's dressing-room, exclaiming that, 
^' thank goodness, he had come at last." It 
was Melanie's custom to have her hair 
dressed, and sometimes the greater portion of 
her toilette arranged before leaving home. 
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and every evening she was to plaj, the same 
person was engaged to perform the first oi 
these offices. He had been selected, not only 
because he was a clever artiste, bnt because 
he was a peculiarly stolid and stupid-looking 
man, one, it was imagined, to whom Melanie 
wonld feel an nnquestionable aversion tp 
address a angle word more than was actually 
necessary. She now rose, and throwing a 
light wrapper over her shoulders, submitted 
her head to his manipulation, while Mrs. 
Dan vers, assured by long experience of the 
impracticability of her employ ij busied 
herself about the apartment in arranging the 
dress and ornaments the actress was that 
evening to wear. 

Scarcely however were Melanie's tresses, 
reaching to her waist and of glossy richness, 
unbound and falling about her head like a 
natural veil, than, in obedience to a gesture, 
the hairdresser furtively laid before her a sealed 
letter, which she as hastily secreted, giving 
him her own in return. Half an hour later, 
Melanie, full dressed, stepped into the 
carriage that awaited her, and once there, 
was at liberty, drawing as far back into the 
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corner as possible, to peruse the contents of 
the note thus adroitly conveyed. It was 
closely written, and seemed to afford the 
actress the greatest pleasure ; a faint smile lit 
up her countenance as she read, and once she 
pressed the paper with an impulse of grati- 
tude to her heart. The distance was short to 
the theatre, and she had scarcely concluded 
the note when the carriage stopped. As Mrs. 
Danvers had said, the hour was late, and 
within a few moments after her arrival, 
Melanie was on the stage; Danvers, who 
always accompanied her when Duval was not 
there, keeping watch behind the scenes, that 
no rash admirer should address her. 

** My dear Madame Duval, in fuller force 
than ever. The house is a bumper to-night 
— ^not a place to be had, and money turning 
from the doors.'' 

The speaker was a shabby-genteel man, 
with a fawning, not to say servile, smile sitting 
upon his features, suggestive of anything 
but intellectuality. He wore his hat con- 
siderably on one side, and had a cigar in his 
mouth. He was standing with one of the 
actresses near the side scene, and it was 
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observable that the latter tossed her head 
with an air of affected superciliousness as 
Melanie passed, merely inclining her slender 
neck slightly in answer to his saluta- 
tion. 

*^ It's an absolute fact," he went on, lower- 
ing his voice a little; "I've seen it myself. 
It's a standing order for a box, if possible 
that one near the stage where he is to-night, 
for every evening of her engagement. She'll 
be a lady, you may be sure, one of these days, 
the other side of the water." 

"Well, I dare say," replied the woman; 
" and as for the box, and the English 
nobleman, of course you know, who have all 
the management of such things here ; but any- 
how, she'll have to be smart, for she don't 
grow younger, nor prettier either, to my 
thinking. Her cheeks are that white ye 
may paint 'em like a sheet of blank paper, 
and as for shape, she gets thinner and wants 
more padding every day of her life." 

"Nevertheless, you see, she draws, draws 
houses up to the very ventilators," insinuated 
her companion, gently ; " there's no engage- 
ment ever turns out so profitable to the 
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manager. Bat who's that come into the 
stage-box? Somebody fresh, a handsome man 
enough, but a trifle ^ screwed.' I think Mr. 
Egerton, as he calls himself, don't seem half 
pleased to have him there." 

A shrill whistle here disturbed the pair, 
and the actress's name being called, she 
left the spot, and went round to the 
back of the slage in readiness to be 
" discovered " in the second scene when the 
curtain should rise. Left to himself, the 
man saimtered round and examined attent- 
ively the occupants of the house from nearer 
points of view. His curiosity seemed espe- 
cially excited with reference to Mr. Egerton 
and his companion, a young man of very 
distingui exterior, but having the unmistake- 
able **air blas6" of a fashionable roud, who 
had exhausted pleasure, and seen too much 
of the world, to be any longer either sur- 
prised or amused. The box-door stood open, 
and from the younger gentleman's somewhat 
noisy remarks, it soon became evident he occu- 
pied the relation of nephew to Mr. Eger^ 
ton. The latter, seemingly little pleased 
at the imequivocal admiration his companion 
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expressed of the actress, leaned back, sera- 
tinising the stage and the house alternately, 
and it seemed to be with a sigh of relief 
that he greeted the &11 of the cnrtidn, 
and sallied forth just as the watcher was 
himself descending the stairs, to retora to the 
more private portion of the theatre. 

" By Jove, she's a splendid woman ; we've 
nothing in London equal to her. Come, 
uncle, Tm. sure you know her, take me 
behind the scenes, and introduce me at once." 

" Are you mad, Altonby ? Pray endeavour 
to restrain your enthusiasm until we are out 
of the theatre. Madame Duval has many 
admirers, and you may get into a fracas before 
you are aware of it. Remember we are in 
New York, not London." 

Mr. Egerton and his nephew passed out 
of sight, and the official returned to his post, 
muttering how the world was infatuated with 
the actress. Strangely enough it would have 
stnick one, that infatuation, to judge of 
Melanie by her present appearance. She was 
already shawled and standing, prepared to 
depart, in the ante-room adjoining the stage- 
door. The long masses of her uncurled hair, 
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lay heavily over her shoulders, her cheek 
was white and wan, and her eyes looked 
unnaturally large from the purple^ lines be- 
neath them. Spiritless and sinking she was 
now, that popular actress who, a few minutes 
ago had flashed upon the densely-packed mass 
before her, glances full of fire and passion ; 
but those who knew anything of her pre- 
sent mode of life, felt little surprise at the 
change when they saw who was near her, 
the man they all alike feared and detested — 
Malvoisin, or, as it pleased him now to be 
called, Duval, himself. 

A few minutes before the fall of the curtain, 
a hackney-coach, drawn by two horses — there 
were at that time no one-horse vehicles in New 
York — had driven up to the theatre, and Rus6 
had jumped out. He had just arrived by one 
of the Ocean steamers, after an unusually quick 
passage, and was in uproarious spirits, which 
he took no pains to control. He had greeted 
Melanie in an even more obnoxious manner 
than usual, throwing his arms around her, and, 
in spite of her indignant repulse, impressing a 
kiss upon her cheek, as if heedless of the ob- 
servation of those around. 
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" News, good news for you, my girl !" 

Her lips whitened as he spoke. What were 
good news to him, she knew of old, were pos- 
sibly the very worst for her ; what could he 
mean ? The thought of her husband, of her 
child, half maddened her. She could scarcely 
prevent herself from falling at his feet, to im- 
plore him not to keep her in suspense. 

But now Duval turned to the manager, who 
stood, bowing and smiling, near. 

" You must alter your arrangements * right 
away,' as they say here, Mr. Norris ; it will be 
impossible for Madame Duval to appear for 
several nights, it may be longer still." 

" Not appear ! " exclaimed the manager, 
aghast ; " why, surely you are not in earnest ! 
No — ^ye don't say ! " 

" You'll find it so ; we have no agreement, 
you know. I arranged for her to play only 
until my return. I am here, and if I wish it, 
she is released from all further engagement. 
It is possible, nay, all but certain, she will 
never play again." 

A sudden thrill of hope darted through the 
breast of the poor victim as she listened to 
these words. By no possible combination of 
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circamstances could such a result as her with- 
drawal from the stage be rendered likely, save 
one, and that was her reinstated position as 
Damley Sheffield's wife, and mistress of the 
large fortune he had always told her they 
would possess. Her heart continued beating 
tumultuously ; what passed further between 
Bus6 and the manager she scarcely heeded. 
Insulting calnmess marked the one, disap- 
pointed cupidity was imprinted, in lines of rage, 
upon the face of the other. There was a 
threatened appeal to the law, and even a re- 
ference to a quicker mode of settling diflfer- 
ences, muttered under breath when the first 
failed to elicit more than Ruse's usual well- 
bred bow of concurrence, but Melanie disre- 
garded all. 

" Well, well, good night, my dear fellow, 
you are a little annoyed, and will see the mat- 
ter in a very different light to-morrow. Assure 
yourself, however, that whatever I can do for 
you I will; and, perhaps, I do not say for 
certain, my ward will still star it a few nights 
before any important step is taken. At pre- 
sent, she wants rest, and I am off up the Hud- 
son, to the Catskills, to-morrow. Good night." 
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They were in the carriage, wljich drove 
rapidly homewards. Wild for the confirma- 
tion of either hope or fear, Melanie could yet 
frame her lips into no question, while Eus6, 
on his part, % seemed too amused by his late 
tussle with the manager, to think of anything 
else. 

" Of course, I expected it," he murmured. 
" Poor devil ! he could not pocket such an 
unexpected loss. That was a clever move of 
Dan vers, getting the salary paid to-night; had 
it not been for that, I must have waited till 
to-morrow, perhaps longer, to tell him my 
intentions." As he talked on in this style, 
chuckling to himself in a fashion that scared 
his companion more than his ordinary harsh- 
ness, Melanie felt him search for her hand, and 
finding it, imprison the listless fingers within 
his own fevered palms. He kept patting and 
smoothing the unwilling captive the whole of 
the way home, and every moment Melanie 
dreaded to hear him address to her words of 
the same nature as those he had uttered the 
night before his departure for England, and 
which maddened while they appalled her. 
" Holloa, there's your friend, the English 
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'milord.' Aha, Melanie, you have managed 
to keep bis hopes alive, despite the pains 
Danvers and his wife have taken to keep ye 
apart. That's right, my dear, always have 
plenty of strings to your bow, as they say in 
England. Stay, I must say a word to him, 
he does not know of my return, and will 
doubtless be charmed to see me again." 

He said this with a sneer, stopping the car- 
riage as he spoke. Mr. Egerton and he ex- 
changed a few words, Duval standing at the 
window, of the former's equipage. They 
seemed to afford him little pleasure, however, 
for he returned to his place with a slight ac- 
cession of colour, desiring the coachman with 
an oath to drive on, and then muttering some- 
thing about "purse-proud fools," and *^ a pair 
of them," which seemed to intimate that he had 
accosted Mr. Egerton at an ill time, and when 
occupied with some other person. 

At last the house was reached, much to 
Melanie's satisfaction. The dark green car- 
riage had passed them, and was out of sight, 
for Mr. Egerton's hotel was one of those which 
claster round the Park, and a little beyond, 
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but nearly adjoining Danvcrs' abode, in Cham- 
bers Street. It had been chosen indeed because 
of the contiguity. 

^^ How small and mean the pkoe looks/' 
Duval exclaimed as they drove up to the door, 
" Courage, Est — Melanie, girl ; we'll have a 
house in Fifth Avenue before I'm many weeks 
older." ' 

He helped her out, Danvers dismounting 
from the box, and opening the door. As she 
entered, the carriage of the Englishman again 
drove quickly past on its way back to town, 
and this time the face of the owner looked for 
a moment from the window, and, lit up by the 
carriage-lamps, exchanged a rapid glance of in- 
telligence with the actress, wholly unobserved 
by either of the two men who guarded her. 
She took heart, as she always did from his ' 
proximity, and went upstairs. Duval quickly 
joined her. At the top stood Mrs. Danvers, 
supple and hypocritical. — " No, not into that 
room, my dear; here, if you please, I must have 
the pleasure of your company to-night ! " He 
ushered her into his own apartment, the largest 
the house afforded, and furnished with a degree 
of extravagance little justified by the other 
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arrangements of the establishment. Here 
Melanie, pale and weary, sank into a seat. 

Supper was prepared, and the centre table, 
covered with delicate linen, and bearing a pro- 
fusion of the loveliest china and cut crystal ap- 
pointments, struck her eye instinctively. The 
light came from a chandelier of frosted glass, 
suspended sufficiently high to mellow the 
radiance before it fell upon the table. Vases 
of flowers stood around, looking, as flowers 
always do, the lovelier for the soft clear- 
ness of artificial light ; their perfume filled the 
atmosphere to faintness. How well Melanie 
remembered the scent of that apartment in 
after years 1 How often she sickened at the 
thought ! Surely, for the evocation of memo- 
ries, whether of pain or pleasure, there is 
nothing like the association of perfume. That 
subtle essence which pervades nature's treasure- 
house of beauty, speaks to the soul in its own 
spirit-language, identifying individuality, ste- 
reotjrping incident, without the cumbrous 
agency of words. If the lesser animals ac- 
knowledge the sovereignty of this inscrutable 
sense, so as to track by it alone the lord o 
their faith and love over arid sands, or to re« 
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cognise him among countless hosts with the 
infallible scrutiny of affection, how does the 
same mysterious element, the spirit wand of 
air, bring back to human hearts voices long 
since silent, scenes shrouded by the canopy of 
the past, the tone, the gesture, and the spot, by 
the simple odour of a flower ! Yes, the soul re- 
cognizes in such ethereal medium a nature 
akin to its own exquisite sensibility, and me- 
mory's inmost page is developed without 
shrinking, indelibly marked by a pencil un- 
substantial, yet all real as itself. The filmy 
bubble has burst, but the vapour remains; the 
gossamer thread of circumstance is broken, 
but its tiny particles weave, by the law of as- 
sociation, themselves afresh together, in the 
minds' eye, looking through the familiar lens. 
Nay, more ; as they of old conceived a genius 
to be twin-born with every tree, every blos- 
som, so we, in a kindred sense, recognize in 
flowers the hamadryads of our joy, our love, 
our hope, our fear. They have breathed upon 
us in each episode of life, their witness has at- 
tested its varied scenes, which the soul awakens 
to remembrance of, when the incense in 
these vestal censers of purity emits its balm 
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anew. Alas, that the metaphor should still 
hold true, and that flower and joy, fragrance 
and love, memory and its material nymph, a 
flower, should so fleetly pass away together ! 
And if this be true when association is sweet and 
tender, how much the more does it hold good 
of sufiering ! The heart's tension is, for the 
moment, as keenly felt as it was then, the 
throbbing pulse painfully acknowledges the 
associated perfume as it breathes across the 
senses, and the photograph impressed by that 
subtle limner again rises sharp and distinct 
before us, not in outlines only, but vividly, 
filled in even with the very colouring of grief, 
suspense, or despair. 

They seated themselves at table, Duval 
placing his niece in a cushioned arm-chair, and 
drawing another immediately beside it. His 
manner was easy and frank, nor could Melanie 
deny that the assumption of gallantry sat 
gracefully enough upon him. No shade of his 
usual demeanour was visible to-night; tyranny 
was as effectually banished as sarcasm ; he 
tried to lead her to converse, and finding her 
incapable of doing so, exerted himself to amuse 
and entertain her without exacting a reply. 
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News from England, anecdotes of the voyage; 
clever sketches of persons he had met on the 
steamboat, were exhausted to bring a smile to 
her cheek, while he helped her carefully to 
everything most tempting to the appetite, and 
Melanie, preoccupied as she was, was startled 
ever and anon into doubt whether it could be 
the same man speaking to her. It was evi- 
dent she was to hear nothing until aftef 
supper. Danvers and his wife were both in 
attendance, but what a change in them also ! 
They had had their orders, and were all 
anxiety to please her as well as her com- 
panion, at least outwardly. Yes, Rus6 had 
his purposes to serve, and so had they. 

At length the weary meal drew to an end ; 
the table was cleared of all but a chased silver 
spirit-stand and a few richly-cut glasses. 
Bus6 dismissed the attendants, and drawing 
near the open window, which admitted a night 
breeze as soil as the breath of an eastern fan, 
lit a cigar and commenced smoking. He had 
drank little at supper, and now requested 
Melanie to mix him a beverage he often had 
recourse to when fatigued. She brought and 
placed it beside him, looking for a moment 
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from the window upon the forsaken street, lit 
up by the moon's rays. To her joy, the glance, 
short as it was, enabled her to recognize a 
muffled figure which paced to and fro on the 
opposite side. She went back to her place re- 
assured. 

<^Tour make-up was perfect to-night I 
Upon my word, Melanie, you are the hand- 
somest woman I know." 

'^ Ao^ I ? '' she said listlessly ; the sense of 
his words scarcely reached her. 

"Yes; your expression has wonderfully 
improved since your childhood, indeed, more 
than ever during the last few months. It 
is spiritualized, and mere features are nothing 
without intelligence. Somebody says, — 

* Where is any author in the world 
Teaches such beauty as a woman^s eye?* 

and I am quite inclined to agree with him.'' 

There was a pause. 

"Do you like that part you played 
to-night ? Ah, I thought so ; I wish I had 
arrived a little earlier. It seems to me you 
are well-nigh perfect in your art. What do 
you say to going to London next year ? You 
would create a perfect furore^ 
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" I thought you meditated withdrawing me 
from the stage? " she replied, not letting him 
see how deeply the question agitated her. 

"Withdrawing you? oh! no, not alto- 
gether, that would indeed be a pity. With 
talents like yours, you may command a 
princely income. No, we will rest for a time ; 
you shall go into the country and recruit, 
for at the rate we have been going lately 
your health will suflfer, and that, believe me, 
is the last thing I should wish." He glanced 
admiringly at her, and then went on. — " I 
always meant you to bleed John Bull pretty 
freely. In a few more months, I think we 
may fairly make the experiment, and see how 
you take. You would like to go ? " 

" Yes.'' 

" Melanie, do you remember my promising 
to tell you a little historiette in reference to 
your early life? Are you ready to hear it 
now?" 

Longing, burning to discover the tidings 
he had alluded to as so important to her, 
Melanie was yet obliged to assent to this 
query. She set herself to listen, feeling 
little or no interest in the recital; but her 
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curiosity was soon aroused too forcibly by the 
words Duval was saying. 

"Tou know me from your earliest child- 
hood as your uncle. My roof has always 
sheltered you from the hour you lost a 
mother's care. That no relationship exists 
between us, and that you owe the cares that 
have been lavished on you to a stranger, I 
am about, as I once promised you, to prove." 
He took from his pocket a roll of bank-notes, 
which he cast carelessly upon the table beside 
him, then sought for a key in the same 
receptacle, and drawing forward a small valise 
which he had kept near him ever since his 
entrance, he unlocked it and took out a 
quantity of letters and papers, some loose, 
some tied together, among which was a little 
flat parcel, sealed with a broad wax im- 
pression. "I think I mentioned being in- 
tended for the cloister," he went on, the old 
sinister expression stealing over his coun- 
tenance. " Mother Church lost a valuable son 
in me, did she not, my dear? Well, my 
parents happened to be needy, and there was 
no way of securing for me anything like the 
education my abilities demanded, but by 
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placing me in some position where my services 
would be accepted as a sort of payment. I 
was lodged in the house of a priest, the 
principal of the *Ecole Theologique/ at — 
pooh! — ^no matter where, that would not 
mterest you; a man well known for the 
strictness of his religious opinions, who had 
adopted the profession from choice and con- 
viction somewhat late in life — in fact, imme- 
diately after the death of his wife, to whom 
he had been extremely attached. She had 
left him one little girl, and at the 
time I went to reside there, in a mixed 
capacity of servant — ha, hal that I should 
have to say it — and pupil, this daughter was 
just growing out of childhood, and, inheriting 
the beauty of her Spanish mother, was the 
theme of conversation for miles round. She 
was, however, destined by her father to 
assume the habit, and lived so secluded a life^ 
that the repute of her attractions was rather 
from hearsay than the result of many people's 
observations. Few of the students had seen 
her. Among them, however, was one who, in 
consequence of his belonging to a noble 
femily, and possessing abilities very far above 
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the common order, was admitted to great 
intimacy with his instructor, and he was one 
upon whom such an opportunity was not lost. 
Of a highly ardent nature, over which the 
senses certainly as fuUy operated as the intel- 
lect, notwithstanding the oratorical power and 
keen perception of character with which he 
was gifted, he was alternately the slave of 
passion, and the ruling genius of other minds. 
So subtle was his sway as to mould irresistibly 
to his wishes even those who distrusted, nay, 
aknost disliked him ; so that by a species of 
ftscination I might literally call magnetic, 
from its mysterious, yet resistless action, he 
drew, against their better judgment, others 
into evils of which they even foresaw the 
probably bad issue. I don't know why I tell 
you all this, except to justify the influence he 
exercised upon a will little inferior to his 
own. I hated, and yet I blindly obeyed 
his promptings — ay, hated him, for he 
came between me and my love ! " 

As if overpowered by the remembrance, 
Bus^ rose, and, dashing a quantity of spirit 
from the table into the goblet beside him, 
hastily drained it. 
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" One night, — I remember it as if it were 
yesterday, — I was sent for by Eugfene, that 
was this young fellow's name. I had often 
been made the confidant of his escapades, that 
is, whenever he wanted my assistance, for 
^ which, by-the-bye, he always rewarded me 
with the liberality of a prince ; and went 
prepared to hear of some fresh outbreak, which 
would peril his position among the other 
students, yet just at the right moment be 
quietly made, as not unfrequently happened 
by the force of his consummate address, to 
redound to his credit, and even strengthen 
the character he had established for nobility of 
dealing, charity, and decorum. I found him 
pacing up and down his chamber in an agony 
of rage and apprehension. His dark curls 
were flung back from his broad forehead, and 
were actually wet with excitement ; his arms 
were clenched across his breast, or raised in 
passionate gesture, and his tall figure, formed 
in the purest mould of grace and vigour, 
shook with suppressed emotion. He exclaimed 
frantically upon my entrance, " that he was 
lost, that his prospects in life were for ever 
blighted, that he should never be able now to 
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enter the Church/' for which vocation he had 
always been intended, and ^' that the fury of 
his relations and our master, would in all 
probability be his death." After a time, I 
managed to soothe him enough to enter calmly 
upon the case he had to tell, and with much 
difficulty I gained from him the facts which, 
bad as I was — and I think nature meant me 
for anything but a respectable member of 
society — would have horrified me from even 
ordinary feeling, to say nothing of the personal 
interest I had long felt in the victim they 
implicated. It turned out that almost from the 
commencement of his residence he had been 
smitten by the charms of the young girl — did 
I tell you her name ? Ah ! it is right you 
should know it ; it was the same as yours — 
of the young Estelle. How, it is impossible 
to say, but they had managed to meet, and 
often, too. Her father's sternness all but 
threw her into his arms, for, young and candid 
as she was, I believe, had she dared, she 
would have confessed all to him, before it was 
too late, and the mischief actually committed. 
After a time Eugene proposed marriage to her. 
She hated the idea of a convent; he represented 
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his feelings to be similar as regarded the 
Church. He told her, if he only raised an 
insuperable bar to his taking up that profes- 
sion, that his parents would soon foz^ve him, 
however angry they mi^ht in the first instance 
be, at the frustration of their hopes. He said 
that she would be the better angel of bis 
destiny, in securing his freedom as well as 
her own fi*om hateful bonds, but that ruin 
would be the immediate result if she breathed 
a word of their engagement until the proper 
time. I am not going to preach to you about 
the facility with which your sex is beguiled; a 
loving heart within requires but slight incen- 
tive from without to betray itself ; she con- 
sented to keep the secret inviolate, and be- 
came the victim of a fictitious marriage. The 
result was — ^your birth." 

Spell-bound, with lips parted and eyes di- 
lated, the listener to Bust's recital had 
awaited the confirmation of the fear her heart 
too truly presaged. It came, and now her 
cup seemed full. The child of shame ! oh ! 
to her instinctively delicate nature, it was too, 
too dreadful. A gleam of hope, however, 
crossed her mind, she determined to sustain 
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ker courage, to hear calmly whatever Ru8^ 
might intend to say ; he had often deceived 
her, nay, even about Una very question, for 
had he not declared she was the child of a 
dead sister, and of honest though humble 
parentage on both sides? Why should he 
not be misleading her again now, especially 
wfam there was so evident a motive for 
decq)1ion? After a minute or two, Rus^, 
who had been stealthily regarding her, con- 
tinued his tale. '^I am glad to see you 
receive the intelligence so quietly. You are 
to believe nothing without confirmation — see! 
—I have all my evidence ready, and 1 will assist 
yon to go into it fully, that no doubt may remain 
upon your mind.'' It was as if he read her 
thoughts, and again her heart died within 
her. ^^ My rage and aversion I am not going 
to dwell upon, towards the author of the black 
tragedy thus revealed to me. It was evident 
Eugene was already weary of the girl, and 
only wanted a decent excuse to tell her the 
deception that had been practised on her, 
and abandon her to her fate. He had not 
calculated, however, upon remaining quite so 
long where he was, and hoped to get away 
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from the neighbourhood before any public 
discovery could take place. 

" That .hope was now at an end, for he had 
just received intelligence that Estelle, who 
had been for some time ailing, and had gone 
to the country residence of a relative for 
change of air, had been taken so alarmingly 
ill, that he easily guessed the premature birth 
of her child might be expected. Under these 
circumstances, infuriated at the prospect before 
him, and physically — for Eugene was a coward 
— terrified at the thought of the father's ven- 
geance, he now adjured me by every incen- 
tive he could summon to his assistance, to 
preserve him from the peril that menaced hinu 
And this was the plan he proposed, and which 
I, blind idiot as I was in his hands, promised 
in the end to carry out. I was to take the 
blame of the whole transaction, and declare 
myself the author of the old man's shame and 
his daughter's betrayal. Estelle, we both 
thought, would consent to this to screen the 
man she idolized, and probably save his life, at 
all events in the first instance, while her 
father's passion was at its height. She was to 
connive at the general belief that it was I who 
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had married her ; the story of the false cere- 
mony might come out after a time, if I chose. 
I set out immediately for the abode of your 
mother, and arrived there shortly after your 
birth, and in time to prevent any intelligence 
being sent to the seminary. Wrought upon 
by Estelle's entreaties and my own arguments, 
her relative, a weak, kind woman, consented 
to keep the marriage — as she was taught to 
believe it — ^between us, and the birth of our 
duld, secret, until the young mother's renewed 
strength should enable her to meet her father's 
just indignation. Every preparation was in 
the meantime taken, and at the end of three 
weeks Estelle and her child fled with me to an 
abode I represented Eugfcne had provided for 
her, and where, in fact, he visited her occa- 
wonally, to keep up the semblance of affection. 
You may imagine the whole place rung of my 
shameful behaviour, and that the old man's 
^e knew no bounds. We managed, how- 
ler, so effectually to avoid detection, that he 
&iled in discovering Estelle's retreat, and as 
^on as practicable she was removed to a still 
JJ'eater distance, after which she saw Eugene, 
'^^r supposed husband, no more. One day, 
VOL. IIL H 
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however, when I had foolishly gone myself to 
receive the ordinary remittance for the support 
of my reputed wife and child, I encountered 
the old man. You may fancy the scene that 
ensued. Fool that he was, he would not let 
me avoid him, he would have it out. He was 
armed, so was I. This cut upon my temple, 
which would have killed me but for Eugene's 
timely assistance, is the memento of that wild 
combat; but I revenged myself. I washed 
out the aflFront in the old man's blood. It 
will take too long to depict the horror of 
Estelle when she heard the event of that 
night, and at length became slowly assured 
that her lover was false, had been so through- 
out. I always meant to make her mine, with 
or without her consent, but Death was before- 
hand with me. She sank from the hour the 
truth was told to her, and died of a broken 
heart within a few weeks' time. I loved her, 
loved her better than any earthly thing before, 
or since. You inherited her features, happily 
for you, and little or no admixture of 
your father. If you had I could not have 
borne it. As it was, I hated you be- 
cause you were his. I determined to wait and 
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■©€ if you grew up a second Estelle, and In 
/the meantime to take Eugdne's yearly re- 
^'*iittance for the charge of you. I had pro- 
; claimed myself your father, and he had no- 
l 4hing to fear from your existence now." 
i By the time Duval reached this point of 
his relation, Melanie's failing strength was 
scarcely equal to supporting her frame. He 
noticed it, and, coming towards her, would 
have taken her head upon his arm, but that 
she faintly repelled him, motioning for some- 
thing to drink. He gave her the water, 
sprinkling a few drops upon her wan face. 

"Is there more to tell?" she at length 
Diurmured faintly. 

'' But little. Your father lives ; he is one 
^f the luminaries of the Romish Church, 
^port says his private life, is little changed 
from the days of youth, but his bitterest 
demies, and he has several, find it impos- 
•*hle to prove anything to impugn the high 
^^kracter for sanctity he bears. He will 
^^Ver own you now." 

**I do not expect it." There was a 
Momentary flash in the speaker's eyes. 
** That's right, my dear — pluck up a little 

U2 
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spirit. He would not eTen know yon^ if 
he were to see yon, and yet, I don't know,'" 
regarding her attentively, ''at times, yonr 
resemblance to A^ is wonderful. But he 
never shall, Estelle," he added with suddoi 
vehemence, ''he never shall set eyes on 
you more. No child shall smooth his pil- 
low when, an old man, shorn of all the 
shining mists of talent, and power, and out- 
ward beauty, a bare trunk deprived of foli- 
age, he sinks into an unregarded grave. No 
more of him, however ; the thought always 
stirs me like the hunted bull of the arena. 
His hand it was that plunged me irrecover- 
ably beneath the dark waters. I have been 
bandit, forger, murderer, since ; may it rest 
on his head who has caused my fall ! " 

Shocked and terrified at his violence, for 
Eus^ had risen, and was pacing the room 
with rapid strides, Melanie made as if she 
would have left him, but he interposed, tell- 
ing her, with some return of his ordinary 
harsh demeanour, to be still, he had not 
near done with her yet. "These letters," 
he continued, going to the table, "were 
many of them written during Eugene's court- 
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ship of your mother; none of them are 
signed with his name^ he was too crafty for 
that, but if you wish it I can tell it you, 
as well as prove from other documents his 
residence at the seminary, and the time of 
the events I have detailed to you. On one 
of your little trinkets, I remember his ini- 
tialB were cut ; it was a plain gold cross, have 
you it about you ? " 
**No, I have for a long time missed it." 
Estelle had forgotten entirely the circum- 
stance of her giving the article in ques- 
tion to a peasant girl who took charge of 
a letter to Damley, on the Dieppe road, some 
five years before. 

"No matter. I have many trifles kept 
purposely, which will prove what I assert. 
And now let me give you a little wine, you 
look strangely pallid. Rest a few moments, 
^d, for I have still something to tell you, 
whidi will affect your whole future life. Be 
'^I'ftve, Melanie, you know I told you I had 
good tidings in store." 

As the gaoler revives the scattered senses 
of a criminal, administering cordials to the 
body and encouragement to the spirit, that he 
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may be strengthened to go through the pub- 
lic expiation of his sin, so did Duval exert 
himself to rally Melanie's fleeting ener^es, 
declaring that "it were better now — ^the 
greater emotion would put out the lesser — she 
should be told everything before she slept." 

And so he seated himself at the table, 
searching for what he required among the 
articles with which it was covered. " I have 
intelligence here," he said, turning over ^n 
English newspaper as he spoke — we have 
already alluded to the cruel idea his long 
taper fingers so forcibly suggested — "we 
have intelligence here of the very last moment 
of you. Ah ! here it is. In the meantime," 
putting his hand over the paragraph, which 
Melanie had moved slightly forward to inspect, 
" I have brought from England a packet ad- 
dressed to you, which I promised safely to 
convey, and now acquit myself of the re- 
sponsibility." He put the little parcel he 
had sealed up in Lady Wentworth's library, 
into Melanie's hand, who, as if in a dream, 
opened it. The Sheffield coat of arms im- 
pressed on the seal, failed for the moment to 
strike her. It was evident she observed it not. 
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At length, her trembling hands unfastened 
the enclosures. The picture, the miniature of 
herself, Damley's hair mingled with hers at 
the back, the poor letter, outbreak of all her 
heart's deepest tenderness, her desperate yearn- 
ing after him, the assurance of her unfailing 
trust, wrapped round it. 

" Who sends me this ? " she faltered. 

" Who but one, Melanie ? who but the man 
who has outraged, forsaken, and abandoned 
you, even as your mother was abandoned ? '* 

" Not Darnley," she murmured very faintly, 
" oh, say ! not — not Darnley ? " 

The flood-gates were unloosed ; she wept 
wildly, frantically. 

"Yes, Darnley, Melanie — Darnley Sheffield! 
I asked, was there a note inside; I felt 
utterly horrorstruck at the idea of his return- 
ing these things without a word — an adieu. 
I saw him, he replied none ! But take courage 
my child; he will never molest you more. 
You are free." 

He held the newspaper before her. Feeling 
sure, from the cruel words of Duval, that she 
should see the announcement of his death, the 
death of her husband, Melanie mechanically 
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fixed her eyes upon the words, and read in 
large letters, " Marriage in high life/' " On the 
20th inst., the Hon. Damlej Sheffield, only son 
of Viscount Wentworth, to Frances Leopoldina 
Elizabeth, only surviving child of the Earl 
of Bolsover, of Arlington Priory, and Aubrey 
Manor, Yorkshire." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE GAME OF LIFE. 

Malyoisin had miscalculated the nature with 
which he had to deal. Estelle^ poor heart- 
broken sufferer, had yet one strong tie to life 
which prevented her from sinking into the 
abyss of misery he had so cunningly devised, 
her child. He had forgotten its very exist- 
ence; it was her continued thought by day and 
night. 

Hunted down by trouble, harassed by im- 
pending danger, and the desolation of her lot, 
the forsaken wife of Darnley yet possessed an 
antidote to desperation in the strong desire, 
yea, resolve, that filled her to recover her lost 
boy. We use the terms "desire" and "resolve" 
as consecutive, because, to natures like hers. 
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roused at length into energy, to will is to act- 
So far from giving way to useless grief at the 
intelligence her quondam uncle had thus 
cruelly forced upon her, she felt her powers 
rally, now the worst had come. 

She had been expecting the blow for some 
time. Her unanswered letters, Ruse's altered 
manner, various lesser circumstances which 
she took as warnings, all *old her the barrier 
between herself and Damley was becoming 
mightier than stone, a barrier insurmountable, 
eternal. Hope had died out long before the 
crowning calamity came, but not so the 
thought of her child. The more other aspira- 
tions faded away, the clearer grew the dream to 
press to her tired heart her infant, for still 
she thought of him as such, forgetting yeard 
were slipping rapidly by. No matter now 
whether her marriage had been real or ficti- 
tious, they could not deprive her of her mater- 
nity ; if the boy were alive — and something 
convinced her he was — he was hers, wholly 
hers, the more so for having lost a father. It 
was this thought that nerved her to bear the 
fearful tidings contained in that paragraph 
from the London papers, it was this that gave 
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ber sinking form power, and infused courage 
into her bright dark eye to foil the villain, and 
to entangle him in his own toils. Everything 
was now revealed, and she knew well he would 
never leave her- in peace more ; the marriage 
with her would bring money, that is, while 
health and strength were given her to lead the 
life of an actress, and afterwards — she shud- 
dered at the bare thought ! In one brief min- 
ute, the very one which had seen this blow 
struck, her resolution had been taken. 
Damley was nothing now, she would save 
herself for the sake of her child. 

When Duval, therefore, came forward to 
proffer care, caresses, and sympathy, the 
actress waved him off, and the decision of 
her -manner involuntarily constrained him, 
without a word being spoken, lie retreated 
almost humbly; she had reason, she must 
be left alone with her grief. 

**At least, let me send Mrs. Danvers to 
you. Melanie, dear Melanie ! Yes, yes ! I 
will go— only one minute to pour out some- 
thing to restore you." He placed some wine 
within her reach, still not daring to remain near 
her. ''Let Mrs. Danvers accompany you to your 
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room, and then you shall be left in quiet. But 
don't take it too hardly, Melanie; he is a 
wretched, perjured man, unworthy a single 
thought, yet cheer up, you have one true 
friend still. Well, well. I am gone.*' 

He drew backwards towards the door ; she 
looked like a lioness at bay; he breathed more 
freely when he had put the door between 
them. 

^' I am going out, Mrs. Dan vers, I am un- 
fit to stay at home, Melanie has a good deal 
distressed me, and, I fear, I her. Go up to 
her at once, and take her some stimulant, if 
she will suffer it, after she is in bed. I should 
prefer you did not leave her imtil she is asleep, 
but I am afraid she will scarcely permit your 
attendance." 

Mrs. Danvers gave a growl of assent to 
his instructions. She had never heard Duval 
speak with so much respect of his so-called 
niece. It exacted from her a semblance of 
attention. 

" I'll go up directly. You wish Madame 
Duval to recover herself — to sleep, I suppose. 
Had I not better get her some composing 
draught?" 
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" A good idea, Mrs. Danvers. Go to the 
diemist's, and fetch her something that will 
cause slumber — laudanum, if you will; only 
mind, I am not going to have her killed — take 
care the dose is not too large." 

Mrs. Danvers departed, and Rus^, going 
downstairs, took a couple of glasses with Dan- 
vers, and then sallied forth. By this time the 
evening's excitement, which had at first 
steadied him, combined with the quantity of 
alcohol he had swallowed, had worked its 
efiect. He walked unsteadily down Broad- 
way, and observed nothing, not even a muffled 
figure, which lingered very suspiciously near 
the house he had just quitted. 

It was growing late, early rather ; the 
oyster-cellars, the rifle-galleries, and billiard- 
saloons were mostly closed, and Duval looked 
in vain for some place of amusement worthy 
his attention. At length, after a sudden 
pause, he retraced his steps, and now struck 
into an inferior street which brought him out 
at the lower extremity of the Bowery. This 
less fashionable locality was well known to 
Kuse, and one house, he was aware, remained 
open all night ; thither he directed his steps, 
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secure of welcome and amusement. As the 
new comer ascended the stairs, his footstep 
falling noiselessly on a velvet-pile carpet, while 
his progress was lighted by quantities of bril-. 
liant lamps, he met a gaily-dressed man, his 
hat stuck jauntily on the side of his head, 
who accosted him with great warmth and a 
tolerable amount of slang. We do not mean 
to give our readers the benefit of all he said ; 
suffice it that the substance, after his joy was 
expressed at seeing Duval returned to 
America, was to the effect that there was a 
young Englishman upstairs, whom they were 
plucking in style. " Would Duval come and 
see the fun ? " " Certainly." Duval had 
come expressly for some fiin. " Where was 
the man, was that he?" 

The house was a gambling one, doing a 
most lucrative trade. Keport said Duval him- 
self had some proprietorship in the establish- 
ment. However that might be, he walked 
rapidly up to the principal table, and throw- 
ing down a rouleau of bank-notes, commenced 
playing and betting, as if he were an ordinary 
visitor. Steadily backing the opponent of the 
Englishman, a sinister-looking man, with a 
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furtive expression of the eye, and who was 
dressed with all the exaggerated finery of 
vulgar pretence, he welcomed every stroke 
of good fortune with a bullying air, as if to 
provoke ill-blood. The run of fortune was 
amazing, the dice seemed mysteriously to obey 
the cupidity of the thrower, and each time the 
stranger found himself poorer, and Ruse's 
braggadocio rose in propoTtion. A spark 
soon fired the train of passion which disappoint- 
ment and insult had laid. 

" You seem to know these dice well, sir," 
said the young Englishman, sarcastically. 
" Stop ! " and with a sudden movement he 
grasped his opponent's wrist with such an 
iron grip that the fingers involuntarily re- 
laxed. A die fell from the extended palm. 
" I thought so. The two others are in the 
box, and this one" is a dummy. I care 
nothing for money if it be won fairly, but am 
not going to be fleeced by sharpers. Pay me 
back what you have taken.'* 

Although, like all the rest, the stranger 
had imbibed a considerable number of *^ goes," 
" gin-sUngs," " brandy-smashes," and *' cob- 
blers," which elegant Yankee titles are appro- 
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priated to several agreeable beverages, as 
well as some extremely villainous compounds of 
bad spirit and other ingredients concocted pur- 
posely to accelerate intoxication, the circum- 
stances of the scene developed the usual 
characteristic of the Anglo-Saxon tempera- 
ment, and its calm determination rose with the 
emergency. For a moment the detected 
sharper hesitated, but Rush's more resolute 
conduct reassured him, and he refiised to com- 
ply with the demand. 

'^ You may do as you like, but no Britisher 
shall force me to give up what I have 
won ; and as for honour, more fool you not to 
see the trick before. If you'd been cute 
enough, I reckon you'd know what smartness 
means, and not have your dander riz' in this 
fashion." 

The words were scarcely out of his lips 
before the Englishman's hand was on hLs 
shoulder, to arrest the escape to the door he 
evidently meditated. Violently struggling to 
get free, he called upon several in the room, 
who evidently were accomplices in his practice, 
to tear away his assailant's grasp from his 
throat. 
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The meMe now became general, the compa- 
triots of each belligerent sharing in the fray. 
Cries and imprecations, mingled with the 
crash of broken chairs and glass, swelled the 
uproar, when suddenly the appearance of 
some night patrol, represented by men in 
plain clothes, bearing a brass star, at the 
door, gave a diversion to the tumult. In- 
stantaneously the lights were extinguished, 
and the Englishman felt himself borne 
along by the crowd which clustered together 
like a swarm of bees, not for an instant 
relaxing blows and uproar, were yet con- 
sistent in seeking an exit through the opposite 
passage. They reached the landing-place " en 
masse," and here a contest in the dark was 
far more perilous than before, ' for the gas 
had been simultaneously extinguished with 
that in the gambling-room. The floor and 
stairs of this back entrance were of stone, 
and the stairs not only steep but geometri- 
cal, ornamented rather than defended by a 
light iron rail or balustrade. The fall from 
the top to the basement was tremendous. 
Eumour reported that dark deeds, attributed 
to accident, had often occurred at this very 

VOL. III. I 
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spot, and that the "hell" had proved itself 
so nefariously worthy of its name, as to 
render the somewhat supine vigilance of the 
city police unusually active. On this night 
especially, several characters who, in felon 
phraseology, were "wanted," for grave mis- 
demeanour, had been tracked here, for the 
apprehension of one of whom a large reward 
was offered. Fear and zeal, therefore, stimu- 
lated to the utmost, gave extra zest to 
pursuer and culprit, and perhaps a more 
terrible combination of physical strength and 
mental passion was never intensified than in 
that crowd of unseen combatants, whose oaths 
swelled upon the darkness like the blasphe- 
mous jargon of Tartarian fiends. For a 
moment the dense throng stuck in the door- 
way; anon, with a tremendous crash, the 
side-post gave way, and with increased im- 
petus the human heap was projected against 
the light barrier of iron. There was a 
twang as of a broken harpstring, a shriek 
of panic, a momentary pause, and then a 
dull, heavy sound from below, together with 
a strange kind of crackle. It was as though 
glass, or some brittle ware muffled in cloth^ had 
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been thrown againgt ice, and the splinter 
of the break gave a muffled yet distant 
soand upon the ear. And so it was, for 
from that fearful height the cunning crystal 
of humanity had been hurled, and the spirits 
of five beings, but now swelling with the 
turmoils of the fellest passion, had been 
severed from their tenements of clay, and 
the latter lay motionless upon their kindred 
earth. Horror supplied the place of reason, 
the contest was at an end, for the 
boldest shrunk aghast at the fearful lesson 
which he knew, even in the darkness, lay 
beneath his feet. Duval's escape was mira- 
culous. At the time when the door gave 
way, he was struck by the woodwork so 
violently, as to be hurled, stunned, into the 
small angle where the banister entered the 
wall. This placed him out of the line of 
the crowd, which naturally turned towards the 
staircase. The balustrade was shivered only 
about a yard beyond him, and the attention of 
the police at the conclusion of the riot being 
entirely directed towards those who were con- 
sidered its only victims, he escaped obser- 
vation until his returning senses and the 

l2 
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grey light of the morning enabled him to 
depart by the main entrance after the bodies 
of those fallen in the catastrophe had been 
removed from the other. He knew that some 
must have suflFered fearfully, perhaps have 
been sacrifice^ in the struggle, but he had 
escaped, and the emotion of satisfaction 
engendered at the thought of the past 
rather took the guise of that increased 
self-approbation by which vain men love to 
convert even their preservation by Heaven 
into a false^ claim to heroism, than induce 
reflection on their crime, much less acknow- 
ledgment to the Power they dare not recog- 
nise. A slimy, a low laugh, an uneasy twinge, 
a smothered oath, were the exponents of Rush's 
sentiments as he passed away. 
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CHAPTER V. 

FRIENDS IN NEED. 

While the scene of confusion and death de- 
tailed in the last chapter was taking place, 
occurrences still more important to Duval 
were enacting in the house where he had left 
Melanie in charge of the Danvers' pair. 
Faithllil to her promise, the woman had gone 
upstairs upon his departure, and on reaching 
the actress's door, knocked gently — a most un- 
usual courtesy — ^but receiving no reply, went 
in. It was one among the many outrages 
Melanie had endured at the instigation of her 
tyrant, that the privacy even of her own bed- 
chamber had been considered too great a 
luxury to be granted her. Generally, Mrs. 
Danvers locked the door on the outside, and 
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took the key in her pocket, but no means of 
fastening it within, go where she would, were 
ever afforded to Melanie. It must not be 
suppQsed, however, that she tamely submitted 
to this continual surveillance; it was her habit 
to place the heaviest chair the apartment 
afforded against the door, so that she might, 
at least, have some warning against intrusion. 
In the present instanxse, it took Mrs. Danvers 
some time to push away the articles that were 
piled inside. " She could not be very ill,'' 
the gaoleress muttered, ^* to be able to move 
all these chairs against the door, she should 
think;" but grumbling to herself only, she 
entered. 

The actress was not in the sitting-room, but 
the low sounds of smothered weeping issued 
from the apartment beyond. Melanie was 
lying on the bed, her head buried in the pil- 
lows, and Mrs. Danvers, absolutely started 
when, in answer to her address, the face was 
turned towards her; it was so livid, and its 
expression so unearthly. A wild light shone 
in Melanie's eyes, and for the first time in her 
life the harsh woman felt an emotion some- 
thing like compassion towards the unfortunate 
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YiCtim she bad so long pursued. It seemed 
to her that the girl was going mad. 

^^ Come, come, you must not take on like 
this, Madame Duval ; you will kill yourself 
outright. Pray let me get you undressed, and 
put you comfortably in bed ; TU bring you a 
cup of hot tea, and something from the doc- 
tor's, only pray don't cry. If you'll only try 
and compose yourself, all '11 come right, depend 
on it." 

Thus soothed the woman Danvers; and Me- 
lanie, who seemed as if her grief was well nigh 
exhausted, grew quieter, the hysteric sobs 
which agitated her frame becoming less and 
less frequent. 

**Now let me get your things off." This, 
however, Melanie evinced no intention of assist- 
ing. She feebly shook her head ; and, indeed, 
Mrs. Danvers felt almost afraid of moving her 
lest she should faint, and it became impossible 
for her unaided strength to lift her to the bed 
again. She contented herself, therefore, with 
removing all superfluous articles of dress, un- 
binding her hair, and taking off her jewels, 
accompanying her offices by a ninning fire of 
comment and interrogation, for Mrs. Danvers 
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was by no means deficient in the feminine 
characteristic of curiosity, and felt an irre- 
pressible desire to know what circumstance 
could possibly have thus affected the usually 
undemonstrative Melanie. She was doomed 
to disappointment, for Melanie seemed far too 
weak to reply, even had she possessed the in- 
clination. She signified her gratitude for the 
unwonted attention she was receiving, and 
swallowed without a word the medicine which 
was held to her lips. Finding her grown quite 
tranquil, and her heavy eyes closing, the woman 
now busied herself noiselessly about the room, 
and at length observing her charge to all ap- 
pearance in a peaceful slumber, she departed. 
Melanie, however, was not asleep ; she was 
determined to resist the action of the narcotic, 
and to fiy from the horrors that assailed her, 
if a shadow of hope only augured success. 
She rose as soon as Mrs. Danvers had quitted 
the apartment, and going to the door again, 
commenced piling up a barrier to ensure her 
a few more minutes' delay, in case of another 
visit. This accomplished, she flew to the 
sitting-room window, and opening it quietly, 
sought to discover the form of the Eng- 
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lidhman, Mr. Egerton, which she had seen 
from Base's room upon the floor imme- 
diately beneath, during her recent interview. 
The streets were, however, deserted ; no 
sign of anyone ; the cold air of morning 
already blowing and freezing her fevered 
limbs as she leant forth. Melanie looked 
round for some means of flight. It had 
evidently occurred to her to let herself 
down to the balcony below, and thence into 
the street by means of sheets, curtains, or 
anything else available, but she shuddered 
as she measured the distance, and re- 
tamed to a sofa in the comer of the room, 
between the lining and woodwork of which 
a small chisel and a bunch of skeleton keys 
were concealed. 

These she drew forth, and noiselessly — as if 
her slight form were but a phantom — she again 
approached the door, removing the furniture 
gainst it, so as to be able to get at the lock. 
Fnrther trouble was unexpectedly spared her, 
w, strange to say, by a rare omission, Mrs. 
Oanvers had left the door unlocked. Melanie's 
appearance had completely deceived her, and 
It had seemed a needless precaution to fasten 
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the door, so that now fortune did indeed 
seem inclined to assist the unfortunate girl in 
her plan of escape. Melanie had watched 
Duval issue from the house; her streaming 
eyes were dried for a raomei^t ; she knew well 
that Danvers and his wife would retire to bed, 
believing her safe and sleeping, and she had 
heard the only attendant the establishment 
boasted of go up to the attic, possibly wearied 
out with the unusual exertions Mrs. Danvers 
had exacted of her on account of Duval's 
return. So far all was safe, but Danvers and 
his wife slept upon the ground floor, the nearest 
room to the entrance, and although Rus6 some* 
times remained out all night, it was more than 
probable he might return, and his two able 
coadjutors in all the schemes of villainy be on 
the look-out to let him in, when of course the 
slightest noise on her part would cause detec- 
tion. 

" ^ N'importe,' " she could not fail, she could 
but try again, yes ! try till she succeeded, for 
fly she would — so Melanie busied herself in 
collecting a few trifling articles, leaving every 
thing of value behind her but onCy the 
certificate of her marriage, which she had 
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managed by strange good fortune and unre- 
mitting watchfulness to preserve undiscovered 
by Malvoisin and his satellites during the last 
five years. Many things that had been given 
her by Darnley Sheffield she had still, but 
she turned sickening away from them all : the 
packet £us^ had delivered to her the night 
before, superscribed in the handwriting of his 
inoliher — she knew the writing well — to Mdlle. 
Estelle Malvoisin, she retained, and, after a 
few moments' consideration, added to the col- 
lection the letters and papers relative to the 
terrible history of her mother's entanglement 
and death which Duval had proffered for her 
perasal. Thus prepared, with a light bournous 
only thrown around her figure, the hood 
passed over her head, she glided forth at 
length, and stood free, for the first time for 
years, in the corridor of the house, shading her 
candle with one hand, while the other held it 
and the packet of papers, her only heritage, 
her sole endowment now in the wide, wide 
world 1 

There was a long mirror above the console 
table at the top of the stairs, and Melanie 
started as the reflection of her own figure met 
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her gaze. Her dress, wholly white, seemed to 
belong to a denizen of another world, its 
weeping folds draped her slight form as with 
a shroud, and the countenance which surmount- 
ed it, almost as colourless as the attire, was 
sharpened into the attenuation of a corpse. She 
herself was awe-struck at the glassy lustre of 
her eyes, and hastily averted her gaze, feel- 
ing as if she were haunted by a supernatural 
"double," which would mercilessly exact 
vengeance for the deeds of evil done 
against her and her innocent child. On she 
glides quickly now, down the staircase and 
into the cold stone hall; then, after a min- 
ute's pause, to the door of the Danvers 
couple, at which she waited and listened. 
Alas ! voices were heard within, neither hus- 
band nor wife was asleep ; the man had gone 
to bed, but the woman, as dould be clearly dis- 
tinguished by the sound of the men, occupied 
a position at the extremity of the apartment, 
and was, as Melanie judged from the^candle 
burning in the room, waiting up for Duval's 
return. The husband and wife were quarrel- 
ing, their voices were high, and shrill enough 
sounded the woman's, who had evidently sue- 
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ceeded in obtaining the privilege of her sex, if 
not the best argument, at all events the last 
word. 

It is a common remark, that when a woman 
allows herself license either of speech or act, 
she goes much farther than man ; out-herods 
Herod, and ordinarily ends in downright- 
depravity. This proceeds not only from the 
higher amount of enthusiasm existing in the 
female constitution, making her more energetic 
in anything she takes up than man, whether 
for good or evil, but from her nature, as God 
formed her, being so utterly antipathetic to 
and incapable of this species of deterioration 
that she is altogether transformed by such 
ebullition, understands only very dimly what 
she is about, plays with knives and pistols like 
the child, and hurls brands about like the 
madman. It was thus with Mrs. Danvers ; 
Melanie shuddered, and her heart gasped with 
aflnght at the language the woman was using. 
It had the effect of hastening her steps, us the 
noise they made also prevented the pair from 
hearing the sound she, in spite of all her efforts, 
could not avoid making on her departure. The 
front door was only latched; the key Rus6 
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carried always would open it, and the lock 
had been newly oiled a few days before, for 
Dan vers' own sinister purposes, so that she 
could unfasten it without making the slightest 
sound. And now she extinguishes her candle, 
and sets it on the floor, but out of sight, not 
to create suspicion, and with a mental 
prayer to no particular saint, nor to the Virgin 
mother of the Saviour, for poor Melanie*s 
teaching on religious subjects had not even 
been that of her own land and parentage, her 
own instincts having only guided her, hitherto, 
— with an inward prayer to the "Great 
Sphit " for protection, she steps out into the 
desolate street. 

Where should she go ? Was she indeed pos- 
sessed by some other and deadlier self? That 
one idea rose at the moment with start- 
ling distinctness, seeming as if a hand took 
hers, and drew her irresistibly on, so that 
imagination became almost reality. The 
broad esplanade known by the name of the 
Battery, lay extended before her mental 
vision. That spot, picturesque and now 
deserted, would be the fitting theatre for the 
actress's concluding part ! She could hear even 
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the Bonnd of the incoming waves, feel the very 

breeze from the dark Atlantic blowing the 

heavy tresses away from her brow. The 

spirits of those depths were calling to her, 

every wave that broke in misty foam carried 

a welcome to her advancing footsteps. What if 

her child were gone before ? What if in a few 

short minutes she might learn the great secret 

—might stand with him upon another and an 

eternal shore — might clasp a glorified spirit to 

her mother's bosom — ^no care, no sorrow, no 

struggling toil — Rest ! rest ! for evermore. 

Tes! the sighing trees, the winds, the waves, 

the very moon which was smiling down there 

upon the waters, kept calling to her — peace 

was to be found at last beneath that track of 

lustre on the bosom of the deep — welcome — 

and peace. Yes, she would go ! 

But He who careth for the lilies of the 
field, and without whom the sparrow cannot 
fall to the ground, was with her now in her 
hour of extremest agony. Involuntarily the 
heart within her was calling for help, and He 
•would in no wise cast her off. And now he 
spoke to her soul, in convincing but wordless 
language, and the still, small voice of con- 
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science owned the power, and translated its 
meaning to the duller maternal sense. She 
felt that her life was not her own, and a 
strange impression vividly started up from the 
abysses of despair, that her child still lived. 
Doubt vanished, and an assurance that she 
had reached the distinct boundary of her 
grief, came like the freshening breath of mom 
upon her oppressed and sinking heart. Sud- 
denly, as her eyes looked in the direction of 
the ocean, whose turbid waters her fancy had 
pictured as the refuge from the ills of fate, a 
meteor gleamed across the sky, a,nd instanta- 
neously, athwart the dark canopy of clouds 
above her, phosphorescent rays burst in every 
direction, until the heavens seemed illuminated 
by a mass of fire. Superstition is termed " the 
religion of weak minds ; " one thing is certain, 
that it has its consolations as well ^ its 
terrors, and that, to the ignorant, augury may 
supply the comfort of faith. With nature, all 
minds sympathize, and even the most pow- 
erful are impressionable to physical pheno- 
mena. Thus joy succeeded amazement in the 
breast of Melanie, and gazing up in rapture 
to the sky she exclaimed. aloud: — 
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" It is my destiny ; and from one spark of 
liberty the heavens shed down a thousand 
rays of hope. Henceforth, 111 fear no 
more ! " 

Melanie's first resource had been the idea of 
Mr. Egerton, and she had already walked half 
the distance to his hotel, when another and a 
better expedient struck her. The difficulty of 
guning admittance at such an hour, and the 
improbability of Mr. Egerton's being up, 
added to the clue her presence in the hotel 
would a£ford to pursuit, decided her on going 
elsewhere; a still stronger motive was Me- 
lanie's own high sense of propriety. The 
Englishman's admiration of her was patent, 
and although she placed implicit trust in his 
friendship, she hesitated at taking any question- 
able step. Where should she go ? Who would 
take her in and keep the secret of her flight ? 
Suddenly she remembered another friend she 
bad m the great city, a true though a humble 
one, — the hairdresser who had been the 
Diedium of her communications with Egerton, 
and whose shop, just outside of Broad- 
way, was only a few hundred yards from 
where she now stood. Melanie fled all the 
VOL. III. K 
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quicker when this happy idea occurred to 
her. She was now assured of safety, for the 
tenement was a small one, and its owner up at 
all times, in consequence of his being the 
favorite theatrical as well as hotel barber of 
the neighbourhood. He had no family, and 
himself and wife were the only inmates, except 
during the busy hours of the day. Swift, 
therefore, as thought, she hurried along the 
street, and soon found herself in the presence 
of the worthy tonsor, whose appearance and 
astonishment would have, under any other 
circumstances, provoked laughter. He wore 
a large fur cap, surmounted by a bluish night 
one, the edges of which passed down below those 
of its grisly neighbour, whilst a large Holland 
pipe, the invariable companion of Herr Strauss 
each moment that he was not engaged abroad, 
hung from his lip, the colour of its bowl being 
such as would have broken the heart of many 
a meerschaum-jfancier with envy. When he 
first saw Madame Duval, the suddenness of the 
surprise made the pipe drop from his mouth, 
a circumstance which induced such anxiety 
about any casual injury to his favorite a9 to 
evoke an unintelligible splutter of Dutch gib- 
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berish as he stooped to recover it. This done, 
he drew Melanie into the house, with the ex- 
clamation of" Mein Grott ! you here ! Vot for ? 
You make me so much horrid that I do a fit." 
It was evident that the worthy man's brains 
were, to use a quaint expression, completely 
''dothered," 

Closing the door, Melanie proceeded at 
onoe to enlist his best offices in aiding her 
escape, and the warm-hearted eagerness with 
which he, in a medley of strange asseverations, 
attested his interest, assured her she had not 
reckoned too much on his friendship. It was 
resolved that he should afford her a temporary 
refuge until her final departure from New 
York could be effected. 

"Dat is easy enoof," said Strauss, "for 
Mr. Egerton be goot herr, vera bon man ; I 
cut off his hairs dis very day, and I tell him 
aU about it. But, my fraulein, I must go 
and speak to Mistress Strauss — good von 
dat — she is in bed and her eyes asleep. I take 
her up because, vous savez bien, she is mein 
firow, and two vomans in von house is no good 
except dey both agree. You sit dere, and 
drink dis caf^, manger aussi du pain — pity you 

k2 
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don't take pipe — ah ! dat grand ting for 
people ven dey sont miserables," and he 
clutched his brown darling, which he had 
replenished with tobacco, slipped the flexible 
end into his mouth, and the harlequin-coloured 
dressing gown, which, like a Joseph's garment, 
enveloped his thoroughly Dutch-built form, 
disappeared with its wearer upstairs. 

In a few minutes he returned, with satis- 
faction beaming on his rubicund face. " Mein 
Gott ! dat Yoman sleep too much, but she large 
beeg Dutch neet vosteur? vast so," and he drew 
his arms round in a circle which conveyed an 
astounding idea of the dimensions of his help* 
mate. " I tell you how it should be. She say 
to me, 'Strauss, mein vos, you fetch von hundred 
vimens if you like.' I says, 'No, no, thank you, 
dat too much.' Mein Gott ! vat vould I do 
vith von hundred vimens? but here is von, and 
I tell her dat you are miserable, and dat, que 
cet scelerat, der Teufel Danvers break-a your 
heart, and de moment Mistress Strauss heard 
dat it vos you who did make her cry so much 
at de play, she say dat she neber cried vith so 
much pleasure in her life, and dat she vill be 
to you von mother, viles you are here. But 
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dere she is ! and now you do vot you like, vile 
I smoke my pipe, and dress dis vig for vun 
Ter' old lady, who vishes to have forty year old 
Ten she is double; ah ! — ^well ! de vimens and 
de mens both be var fun people ^ ils sont tous 
desdrolesl'"' 

With this sublime remark, Mr. Strauss, 
whose unwonted departure from taciturnity 
bad quite fatigued him, relapsed into his 
normal state of quietude, the incense of 
bis pipe nevertheless bearing significant 
resemblance to the fantastic visions which 
were passing through the merry brain 
within. It was arranged by the women that 
Melanie should reside entirely upstairs, so as 
to escape observation, and that, while Strauss 
took the earliest opportunity of improving 
Mr. Egerton, his wife should endeavour to 
obtun intelligence of the proceedings of 
Duval and his agents as to her flight. The 
quiet fiimily breakfast was soon despatched, 
the third saucer and plate being carefully 
removed from the tray, so that when the 
servant came, no inquiry should be excited. 
Mrs. Strauss had a " help," who arrived at a 
certain hour in the morning, and returned 
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at night to her own dwelling. She therefore 
prepared a bed for Melanie in a small vacant 
apartment, generally kept locked, in which 
several of the household gods of the Strauss 
line were preserved. Having arranged this to 
her satisfaction, and seen Madame Duval, 
she locked the door, and descended to busy 
herself about the usual occupations of the 
day. 

It would be vain to endeavour to depict 
the rage of Duval when, doubly irritable from 
the pain of his body and the reaction of 
drink, he returned to the residence of Danvers 
and found the actress had escaped. Mrs. 
Danvers had discovered the catastrophe only 
a few minutes before his return, and was. 
in the full tide of lamentation and wonder ; 
she maintained she had locked Melanie 
in her room, and adduced the evidence of 
the chisel and picklock to prove the fact, 
declaring that by their instrumentality the 
escape had been effected. For several 
minutes, the scene of abuse, recriminatioD, 
and threatening between these three worthies 
resembled nothing but Pandemonium broken 
loose, for Duval, suspidous of every one, 
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could not for some considerable time be per- 
suaded that Danvers and hb wife had not been 
bribed to connive at Melanie's departure. 
Keflection at length sobered him, and he 
set forth, scarcely giving himself time to 
change his dress and make himself look a 
little more like his usual carefully appointed 
person, to make enquiries at all the principal 
theatres, in fact, wherever it was at all 
likely Melanie might have gone, desperate 
with the desire to be free of him and become 
her own mistress for ever. But before 
vbiting these places, Rus^ intended to see 
Mr. Egerton, with whom he associated the 
actress's absence. There was one other idea, 
and Eus^ ground his teeth at the thought 
of Melanie having escaped him in that way ; 
coold she have killed herself, and thus her 
powers and their emolument, which he had 
reckoned upon with so much certainty, be 
lost to him for ever? 

Mr. Egerton had not finished dressing 
when Buval sent in his card at the hotel the 
former patronised, requesting to see him im- 
mediately on matters of the greatest impor- 
tance, and Egerton, who always temporised 
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with Duval, for Melanie's sake, with some re- 
luctance acceded, and had scarcely ordered 
him to be admitted before he made his ap- 
pearance. Agitation was strongly marked 
upon his face, and a bandage across his brow 
rendered the countenance more than usually 
repellent to one who had conceived the 
strongest antipathy to the man from the 
first. 

"I come, Mr. Egerton, to announce a 
circumstance which concerns you as nearly as 
it does me, if, as I suppose, your inter* 
est in my niece is of the ardent nature 
your attentions to her implied. She has 
fled ! — and," he added, narrowly scrutinizing 
Egerton as he spoke, "perhaps not with- 
out your cognizance ; if so, all I can say is 
it was a false move on your part, and is 
likely to prove a costly one. I was about to 
let you have the girl almost at your own 
price ; now I shall insist on mine." 

He stopped suddenly, and no wonder, for 
there was an expression on his auditor's &ce 
of such supreme and triumphant scorn, that 
Duval, bold as he was, shrunk beneath it. 
Egerton's feelings were indeed of a mingled 
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character. He was delighted at Melanie's 
escape, yet overwhelmed with anxiety as to 
what might have been her fate. He even 
distrusted the statement of Duval at first, 
notwithstanding the unmistakable candour of 
his manner, so thoroughly imbued was he 
with loathing and suspicion of every act of a 
man he knew to be a determined villain, as 
cunningas he was inhuman. As Duval pro- 
ceeded, the insult of being supposed capable 
of contracting with such a wretch for an 
offer which to Egerton's high-principled soul 
seemed positively hideous, exasperated him to 
that degree that it was only by a great effort 
he controlled his voice to reply with cutting 
calmness : — 

"What do you expect, sir, to gain by 
this exhibition of your utter profligacy? I 
know nothing of your niece's movements, 
whom I nevertheless heartily congratulate on 
her escape from such a scoundrel ! All I can 
add is, my sincere hope that she may never 
fall into your clutches again. Now, sir, go, 
for the honest air is poisoned by your very 
presence." 

Vice, even with insolence to back it, is con- 
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strained to acknowledge virtue, and thus Du- 
val, who generally believed all oaths false, felt 
convinced, by Egerton's mere statement and 
manner, that he was ignorant of all complicity 
with Melanie. Recovering himself a little, he 
said : — 

" Well, this is a strange reception, at all 
events, for coming to serve you. I don't 
deny that I had a purpose in sending my niece 
to you, for at a future period I had provided 
for her elsewhere, when you had grown weary 
of her, as all men do, sooner or later, of 
women. Well, well, I'm going. I believe 
that you know nothing about her. All I ask 
is that you will aid me in recovering her, and 
that you will use all your interest with the 
authorities in obtaining information of her 
hiding-place. You will grant me this, I sup- 
pose ? " 

" For Madame Duval's own sake, I should be 
glad to ascertain that she is safe, but do not 
suppose that I am going to facilitate her 
return to you. No; if I should hear of 
her, you may rely upon my strongly urg- 
ing her to place herself under the protec- 
tion of the law, which, had it been sought, 
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'would have long since shielded her from your 
oppression. Now, sir, go. I tell you your 
presence offends me. I repeat, I am no 
party to this business; and I wish neither 
to see nor hear of you more. Sykes, open the 
door." 

Scarcely had DuTal been thus unceremoni- 
ously dismissed, and with muttered curses on the 
Englishman's pride, which he hated more as it 
resulted from integrity, reached the landing 
of the vast hotel, than by another staircase — 
for we need not observe that the American 
hotels are like cities, with almost interminable 
streets and avenues — Mr. Strauss arrived at 
Egerton's suite of apartments. The worthy 
decorator of the human capillaries bad made a 
striking change in his costume, and took the 
field in full artistic uniform. A little boy fol- 
lowed him, with a square box hanging by a 
strap from his neck, after the fashion of a 
pedlar's pack, for Mr. Strauss had so many 
customers in hotels as to require a regular 
magazine of instruments and unguents, so that 
the " barber's imp," as the child was nick- 
named, was generally in close attendance 
upon his master. Upon this occasion, how- 
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ever, Strauss left him in the ante-room, and, 
after selecting a few articles, was announced 
to Mr. Egerton, who, in morning-gown and 
slippers, was pacing the apartment in un- 
usual perturbation. Turning suddenly, he 
confronted Strauss, who immediately made a 
curious inclination of respect, the attempt 
being much impeded by the Dutch abbrevia- 
tion of the dorsal column, which brought its 
extremity almost in contiguity with his ears. 

We have said that he had been much im- 
pressed with Egerton's goodness, who indeed, 
on one occasion, had saved the poor barber 
from ruin, by one of those acts of generosity 
for which he was famous; as eccentric in 
their suddenness, oftentimes, as in their object 
and extent. The quaint appearance of the 
barber pleased him, and Egerton's quick per- 
ception of character soon detected in the 
features of the Dutchman, benevolence, and 
also, in his little grey eye, more than usual 
shrewdness and observation. At present he 
was so absorbed in thought as at first hardly 
to be sensible of the presence of the plump 
little figure which kept bobbing before him. — 
Almost unconsciously, he murmured : — 
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"Ah! Strauss, Strauss, he'll do!" 
" Ver veil, I tank you, sare," said the Hol- 
lander, thinking that Egerton asked after bis 
health, '^ but my vife not ver veil ; she has 
de vot you call de digestion in de head, and 
all day long she hab music in de ears, poor 
Yomans! Yithout any tune, you know, but 
smg, sing, all day long. Doctors say it is de 
fat — Tank you, sare." This climax was followed 
by such a profound bob, that nothing but the 
extra amount of ballast with which nature has 
bountifully endowed the Dutch kept the little 
man upon his legs. When he had recovered 
his perpendicular, he looked significantly 
round the apartment, and watched Sykes with 
nervous anxiety. Upon the valet's leaving 
the apartment for a minute, he briskly sidled 
up to Mr. Egerton, and whispered with 
comical earnestness, ^^ Get that man avay, sare; 
I have got, meinherr, de vonderful ting — tie's 
mysterieux. Derteufel! you be ver much glad 
ven you know it. She sends message to you." 
" Bless my soul ! " exclaimed Mr. Egerton, 
**make yourself intelligible, Strauss; I've been 
pestered enough, already. What woman is it? 
Here, Sykes," he exclaimed, in answer to a 
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look from the Dutchman^ deprecating further 
remark in that worthy's presence, " run round 
to the Astor House, and tell my nephew I shall 
be glad to see him, and get me the Trihunej 
d'ye hear?" 

No sooner had the servant departed than 
Strauss proceeded with his information, which 
he had calculated as being so likely to over- 
excite Egerton, that he conveyed his news in 
homoeopathic doses, a process which added to 
the Babel of languages — ^Dutch, English, and 
French — employed on the occasion, did not 
calm Egerton's already ruffled humour. 

** De play all over now, sare. She go avay, 
and no one know vare." 

*^ Oh ! you are speaking of a thing I knew 
before." 

"No, no, sare, I say you know noting. 
Only von knows, and he'll tell you perhaps, if 
you'll let him." 

" Well, well, out with it then ; who is it, 
first ; where, is the next ; what have I to do 
with it? " 

Answering the last question, as most impres- 
sive on his mind " Donner und blitzen, I beg 
your pardon, sare, but you have every ting to 
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do with it. I come to see your hair, and she 
says to me, * Strauss, meinherr, tell Herr 
Egerton dat I am with you, dat you keep me 
till he says vot I must do. Oh ! she ver safe 
with me, I swear dat," added Strauss; " and 
dat villain Duval, vid all de bad peoples, no- 
body not come near not to hurt her, not no 
more. I, Jan Strauss, tell you dat, sare." 

The little figure seemed to dUate into really 
a kind of grandeur, from the inspiration of the 
noble impulses which actuated the generous 
spirit within. Egerton regarded him approv- 
ingly. He at once perceived that it was of 
Madame Duval he spoke, and when the barber 
proceeded to detail to him Melanie's exhausted 
state, and the sufferings which had so reduced 
her, his indignation and sympathy expressed 
themselves in unmeasured terms. 

" You are a thorough good fellow, Strauss, 
and 1 have no doubt you will stick to what 
you have said ; only keep her close and be dis- 
creet ; let not a word transpire of her residence. 
For the rest, leave that to me. When it is 
safe, and my plans are matured, I will furnish 
means for her to quit the country. Meanwhile, 
here is money for present expenses. Why, 
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what the devil's the matter with the man ? '' 
he added^ as he watched a curious change 
come over the barber's face. " Why, you're 
not offended — are you? I don't mean the 
money for you, but for Madame Duval." 

" Ver good, sare, and if ^he vant it, I'll let 
you know, but vile she is with me, pardon, 
I vould be unhappy to take one stiver. I 
like her to be poor too, dat she cannot give 
me anyting; der, vot you call 'spitality is 
better dan de guilders, — and to help von poor 
girl for de groschen — ah! mein Gott, dat 
break mein heart ! " 

Acquiescing, therefore, in the barber's noble 
independence, Egerton satisfied himself with 
writing a hasty note to Melanie, in which he 
assured her of his watchful care of her interests, 
and promised to come and confer with her as 
soon as she was able to receive him. He re- 
minded her also that nothing could harm her 
if she claimed the protection of the law, which 
he would take good care should be employed 
in her service, should circumstances render it 
necessary. He concluded with counsel to use 
every precaution to render her concealment 
secure. Unknown also to the Dutchman, he 
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Enclosed her a note of considerable amount, 
which he implored her to use in procuring the 
best advice and support for her present ex- 
hausted condition of mind and body. 

"Now, my good little friend, come to me 
every morning, and bring me tidings oftener, 
should any urgency require it. The act that 
you have performed has more than repaid any 
little service I may have done, and has ren- 
dered me your debtor. Let me know how 
I can aid you at any time, and it will give 
iQe pleasure to show how highly I esteem your 
conduct in this matter." 

Such a speech completely overset the little 
Hollander's composure, and he stammered out 
^ extraordinary a conglomeration of thanks, 
deprecations of desert, and expressions of ad- 
juration for Egerton, that were nearly incom- 
prehensible. At last, with an assurance that 
he and Mrs. Strauss " vould not sleep von 
^bk" without watching over Melanie, he 
toddled out of the room, and astounded his 
imp, — who, with both hands in his pockets, was 
Uodding over his box in a chair — with a hearty 
slap on the back " Gluck, gluck ! * vere shall I 

* Cheer up I 
TOL. III. L 
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do de business if you go sleep ? " and, with 
unwonted briskness, the bewildered boy started 
up and nearly overset his ma^ster, by a charge 
in the back from the edge of the box, as he 
hastened to follow him to the rooms of another 
customer. 

But the incidents of this eventful morning 
were not yet over, and Egerton was doomed 
to bear another shock. Following his master's 
orders, the servant had proceeded to Aster 
House, which he found in great commotion. 
At first, Sykes thought it was only some fresh 
railway bubble that had biu^t, or perhaps a 
duel, or some drunken brawl, episodes in 
Yankee life by which it so often finds a sudden 
and a fearful exit. The domestic's anxiety 
momentarily increased as he found the crowd 
take the direction of the apartments to which 
he himself was hastening. But before arriv^ 
ing at the door, he enquired of a bystander 
what unusual event had happened. 

^^ T'aint altogether unkimmon, stranger, I 
reckon, but it's an almighty tall smash, for 
all that ; there's five on 'em, I guess, that are 
gone coons, and some say many more besides 
he as lies in there. There was a row last 
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mght, down at the didng-house^ and the 
staircase gave way, or something of the sort, 
and dashed 'em ail to smithereens. Doctor 
says his neck was broke at first shot — ^there, 
go in and see him yourself." 

Sykes was recognised as a servant of the 
fiunily, and had scarcely glanced at the sad 
spectacle before him, before he was questioned 
by the law functionary in attendance as to the 
drcumstances and condition of the deceased, 
and deputed forthwith to inform Mr. Egerton, 
in order that, with the usual rapidity of sepul- 
ture in New York during the summer season, 
the funeral rites might be arranged as speedily 
as possible. Having obtained a copy of the 
paper m which a brief account of the trans- 
action was pointed out to him, Sykes returned. 
His entrance startled Egerton, and there was 
a foreboding of ill which immediately struck 
him. 

"Is anything gone wrong, Sykes?" he 
asked. 

" I am sorry, my lord, to be the first to 
give you your title, under such sad circum- 
stances ; but I've brought the paper, and I've 
seen his body, and they wish you to give 

l2 
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orders about it/' blurted out the man, his 
self-possession entirely gone. 

" His body — good Heavens ! No, no, it 
cannot be," cried Egerton, snatching the 
paper from the servant's hand, and sinking 
into a chair, when he had read the paragraph. 
*^This is fearful," he murmured, covering 
his face with his hands, "father and son — 
both thus suddenly cut off. Alas, he must 
have gone out, notwithstanding my entreaty, 
after I left him at his hotel last night. But I 
must see him myself. Poor fellow — ^poor 
fellow! Would to Heaven his waywardness 
had not proved stronger than my restraint. 
I shall never forgive myself for having 
quitted him. 

With these words the new peer set forth 
on his melancholy mission, and soon possessed 
himself of full particulars relative to the 
disastrous night ; who his nephew's companions 
had been he did not trouble himself to ascer- 
tain, and after arranging the moumfbl 
preparations for his interment, he removed 
his papers and property to his own hotel, 
intending to carry out any wishes he might 
have expressed by will or memorandum. 
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Nothing, however, of the sort was discover- 
able; indeed, anticipation of death is so 
unusual an element in youth, that provision 
for it was least of all to be expected in such a 
reckless character ; but, to the uncle's astonish- 
ment, a paper, written the same night, was 
found, which threw a strange light upon his 
mind. It contained some verses, which, though 
bearing evidence of an excited brain, ex- 
pressed the writer's warmest admiration of 
the charms and talents of Madame Duval. 
She had evidently struck not only his fancy, 
but awakened emotions of a far deeper 
character, and . as the uncle read them, a 
strange intelligence passed across his face. 
They had been addressed simply, " To 
Melanie," and must have been written after 
his uncle had left him, and just before, 
finding himself unable to rest at home, he 
had gone out seeking for fresh excitement. 
When Egerton, postponing the examination 
until some hours after the young man's 
interment, read the unmistakable proof of 
devotion to Melanie, couched in words, not of 
youthful evanescence, but full of manly 
sentiment, the uncle paused a moment, and 
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contemplated the open paper, then quietly 
folding it : — 

^^ It ia an odd thought, and requires skill 
and caution, but tiie plea might do/' he 
said musingly. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



FAR AND NEAR. 



W£ left Marcelline and her adopted child 
under the escort of F&re Lambert, all three in 
comfortable possession of the Abb6 Yaucliu's 
carriage, proceeding as fast as two very 
strong horses could carry them, in the 
direction of the capital. For a few miles the 
P^re contented himself with merely observing 
the road from the windows, but presently 
he leaned out and gave some directions to the 
driver in a low voice. There was no fear, how- 
ever, of the valet's overhearing what passed. 
He was, thanks to the drugged wine, sunk 
in a profound stupor, and Pepin whispered to 
his master that ** he might easily be lifted off 
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and left at the roadside, if he pleased — ^no one 
would be the wiser." Pfere Lambert, whose 
voice was not unlike that of the Abb6, found 
the coachman was completely deceived by this 
identity, and now gave his orders fearlessly, 
desiring the man to turn off from the high 
road, and pursue his way across country, as 
he, the supposed Abbe, had changed his mind 
and should proceed direct to Kheims, where 
was a convent, he said, more suitable for the 
reception of the young woman, his companion, 
than the one he had at first thought of. Any 
scruples the man raised were soon surmounted 
by the promise of an additional gratuity, 
and it was agreed the horses should be 
changed — his own being sent back to Paris 
— at small towns indicated by the driver, 
who happened, by good chance, to know 
the route perfectly. At the first stage, while 
the coachman was giving instructions about 
his own tired animals, Pere Lambert took the 
opportunity of carrying out with Pepin the 
idea of leaving the valet by the way, since his 
presence could only impede their progress, and 
lead to detection. Little difficulty was found in 
persuading the man to dismount, half asleep 
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as he was ; and once in the aiiborge, nttendiMl 
only by a gaping stable-boy and a maid-servant, 
who were longing for the travellers to bo off, 
that they might go back to their IhmIs, Pepin, 
for whom the valet evinced a maudlin liking, 
most amusing to behold, so plied the domestic 
with cognac, mixed with a fresh instalment of 
the bottle he carried in his pocket, that by the 
time the horses were put to, it had becimie 
oat of the question to think of consigning his 
bones to the safety of the seat he had pre- 
viously occupied. Pepin, suddenly beconu* 
sober, pointed out to his master and the 
driver the hopeless condition of the man, and 
it was settled quite naturally that he should 
be left behind to recover consciousness, while 
Pepin took his place until they reached the 
end of the journey. 

And now the occupants of the carriage 
began indeed to breathe freely. Fear of pur- 
suit was comparatively at an end ; the dark- 
ness favoured their plans, and chance had 
consigned them to the conduct of a good- 
humoured and unscrupulous man, who asked 
no questions, and was content to urg(j on the 
animals he drove, provided only he was pro- 
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perly rewarded for the increased trouble and 
toil demanded of them and himself. 

The woman and the child lay wrapped in 
slumber^ the boy's beautifiil head, coyered 
with crisp chestnut curls, was pillowed on 
Marcelline's bosom ; her arms folded him in a 
dose embrace. By the light of the carriage- 
lamps, the good father could see the satisfied 
and happy smile the girl's countenance wore ; 
it was evident her dreams were agreeable 
ones, that she had fallen asleep in perfect secu- 
rity, and with all the prestige of a pleasant 
awakening. Her cares, her sorrows, had all 
been transferred to the watcher's shoulders^ 
yet he appeared anything but borne down by 
the accumulated load. On the contrary, the 
old man's benevolent visage had never been 
more indicative of content. He looked upon 
his two helpless companions, and realized the 
true feeling of appropriation, as he contem- 
plated their safety as the result of his own 
work. There was a degree of ownership 
doubly sweet, because hitherto inexperienced 
by the otherwise forlorn spirit of the old man, 
and, for the first time in his life, he tasted 
somewhat of the blessedness arising from 
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patenud love, of which the tyrannical crafti- 
ness of on erroneous system had debarred 
liim. 

Little Raymond awoke presently, and de- 
manded something to eat ; and as they hap- 
pened to be near a yillage, his wish was rapidly 
complied with. The child seemed but little sur- 
prised to find himself thus travelling with the 
dearest friends he had in the world, but while 
they, in their anxieties, had for the moment for- 
gotten another, though a humble, one, the 
boy's first inquiry was for the Newfoundland 
who had formerly saved his life, and had be- 
come endeared to him by many other associ- 
ations of amusement and fidelity. 

" Oh ! my dog," he exclaimed, " my dear, 
dear dog ; he is not left behind ? If he is, I 
shall go back and fetch him," and at the 
terrible thought of losing his playmate, Ray- 
mond had nearly precipitated himself from 
the carriage. "Pepin, Pepin, where is the 
dog? Is he left behind?" 

" My poor faithful fellow ! " said Pere 
Lambert, sadly, as his servant put in the roll 
and milk the child had asked for, but which 
he now -refused to put to his lips. How could 
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we forget him, Pepin. I am so grieved," and 
he looked so. 

" Bless you, Monsieur, the dog is all right ; 
did you think I should forget him ? '' was the 
reply. " Le Blanc had him m his cart, tied 
fast, so that he should not follow us till the 
right moment. Sure enough, we had not gone 
two miles before I heard his deep bay behind ; 
I feared for a moment he might cause us sus- 
picion even then, but in a few minutes after 
he came bounding along like a mad creature, 
tiU he reached the horses' side ; after that he 
was quiet enough, for some trouble we gave 
him, I promise you, to come up with us ; when 
he grew tired out, I took him up, and here 
you see he is, quite safe," and, pulling away 
the leather apron, he discovered the dog curled 
up underneath the seat, to little Eaymond's 
great joy, who insisted upon being lifted out 
to see for himself. " I told him," Pepin went 
on, indicating the driver with a movement of 
his thumb over his right shoulder, " that it was 
little master's dog, and could on no account be 
left behind. The only thing he seems curious 
about is what is to become of the boy," — ^he 
lowered his voice to communicate this piece of 
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intelligence — " perhaps Monsieur would kindly 
say a word presently to set his suspicions at 
rest?" 

" Well, well, Pepin, I ain't forgot your hint. 
Now get up, and let us begone again; we 
have not a moment to lose." 

The carriage was again in motion, Raymond, 
satisfied about his beloved Newfoundland, re- 
signed himself anew to slumber; and the 
Pfere, equally content with Pepin's tried gener- 
alship, himself shared the refreshment enjoyed 
by his fellow-travellers, and dozed comfortably 
in the comer of the carriage, only wakening 
occasionally when the wheels met with any 
sudden obstruction, or rolled about in the ruts 
of the cross roads. 

And now morning dawned, the grey, cold 
light faded, and orange streaks along the 
horizon declared the advent of the sun. 

'* Sire of tlio seasons, monarch of the climes, 
And those who dwell in them ! for, near or far, 
Om: inborn spirits have a tint of thee. 
Even as our outward aspects." 

At his approach Nature revived. The 
leafless trees no longer appeared as cheerless 
lumber on the landscape, the glimpses of brook 
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and river shone like silver in the bright rays, 
the keen air seemed so no longer, and the 
birds, welcoming the sunshine, trilled out 
their song of thankfulness and joy. It was a 
lovely autumn morning. 

We have no intention to accompany the 
travellers throughout their long journey. 
Suffice it that, when the ancient city of Eheims 
was approached, and they beheld its splendid 
cathedral towering above the surrounding 
buildings, all five, including their Jehu, were 
so weary as to require some considerable rest 
to recruit their exhausted energies. P^re 
Lambert's first care was to dismiss the man, 
but it dipped deeply into their slender finances 
to pay him the stipulated sum. However, the 
Pere had acquaintances in Kheims, of whom 
he felt sure he could borrow any moderate 
amount, added to which, Marcelline produced 
a little hoard of her own, by no means incon- 
siderable. A good night's repose in comfor- 
table beds, and an excellent meal, soon reani- 
mated the little party, and the Pfere sallied 
forth to get proper passports, which his eccle- 
siastical habit rendered an easy matter. The 
boy was represented to be his nephew, the 
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child of a sister^ and MarccUine and Pepin 
eimply noted as attendants. The second por- 
tion of the journey was easier accomplished than 
the first, and they arrived, by way of Liege, at 
Antwerp, whence Pfere Lambert proposed to 
«nbark for Scotland. Having, as they believed, 
efectually concealed all trace of their route, 
they remained for a night and day in the 
Dutch port, before pursuing their voyage, 
which Marcelline, for the child's sake, 
greatly dreaded. 

The idea of treachery conveyed by the ocean 
had never been dissii)ated from the mind of 
tic poor girl since the hour of her lover's 
death, when it seemed, by some process totally 
i^mprehensible, that the spirit of Guillaume 
^ joined for a brief interval her own, to 
®ake her cognizant of his fearful fate. The 
thought of risking Raymond upon those 
dreaded waves was almost more than she 
<50uld endure, and it took all Pfere Lambert's 
rhetoric,, as well as influence, to induce her to 
acquiesce in his schemes, now the period had 
arrived for embarkation. 

At length the desired end was achieved, 
the child's own extreme desire to embark 
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upon an element of which he knew not the 
dangers — ^he had akeady so nearly escaped a 
watery death — ^furnishing the Pere with the 
most successful argument. They started in a 
small coasting vessel, which was employed to 
carry goods to and fro, and could accommo- 
date only two or three passengers; Pere 
Lambert thinking, by this means, to create 
less observation or enquiry. Fortunately the 
weather was fine, the water smooth as glass, 
and Marcelline's fears were calmed by the sun- 
shine, and her spirits cheered by the novelty 
of the scene around her. They had employed 
a portion of their money in procuring proper 
habilunents for the occasion, and little Eay- 
mond, in his new cloth blouse and trousers, 
and Mere Marcelline in her warm cloak, a 
dark silk handkerchief tied over her glossy 
braids, looked a pleasant pair as they stood 
upon the deck of the little vessel, watching 
the sailors stow away the goods, and cast off 
the cordage, preparatory to leaving the 
harbour. 

Just at this moment, Marcelline's attention 
was excited by the appearance of an English 
steamer, which anchored immediately below 
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them — presentmg an amusing scene of con- 
fimon, everyone calling to know whore bis or 
her luggage was stowed. Two persons among 
the passengers especially attracted her. They 
were a lady and gentleman, who were placed 
80 near her, that she could easily catch the 
inflexions of their countenances, and even hear 
their words. The lady was tall and fair, her 
pale golden hair falling in full plaits beneath 
her bonnet — ^the present hermaphrodite hats 
were not in fashion in those days — she was 
near-sighted, and used her glass continually, 
which perhaps was the cause of the restless ex- 
pression her features wore. Ilor gaze ap- 
peared to follow and take in everything. She 
was seated in the stern, and her maid came 
and brought her another shawl, as if she were 
in delicate health. Near her stood a young 
man of, perhaps, six or eight-and-twenty, 
whose figure and face were such as Apollo 
might have envied, had there not been an air 
of such weariness and abstraction about him, 
that the first idea he suggested was one of 
sympathy and compassion. He was gazing 
abstractedly, with arms folded across his 
VOL. III. M 
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breast ; and the lady had to address him more 
than once before he seemed to hear her. A 
vexed expression passed over her face, which 
he appeared to notice; for he came and sat 
down by her, arranging a dressing-case to 
form a foot-stool, and rolling some coats and 
shawls into a rough sort of cushion, to support 
her back. 

"Are you comfortable now, Fanny ?" 
" Very," she replied, with a smile of in- 
finite gratitude; and her restless manner 
became composed, while she conversed with 
him in a low voice. She had seen little 
Raymond, and now tried to point him out to 
her husband ; but he was too little interested 
to discover the boy, and she gave up the 
attempt. Marcelline saw that her hand sought 
his, and when it did so he turned to look into 
her face, but it was a glance of kindness more 
than affection, and seemed to shine upon, 
without warming, its object. When the 
steamer was just ready to start, a movement 
brought the two parties in still closer proxi- 
mity, but the lady's attention was now quite 
absorbed in her companion, and she looked no 
more at the child. At the moment, however. 
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-when the steamer actually left her mooringf*, 
and started on her English voyage, the young 
wife— for such Marcelline felt sure she was — 
turned quickly round, and again encountered 
the face of the child. It seemed to charm her 
wonderfully. 

"Oh, Damley, what a lovely, lovely M)oy!" 
She opened her reticule, and threw the child a 
packet of bonbons, which he eagerly picked 
up. The gentleman smiled to see the eager- 
ness of both — the one to give, the other to 
receive. His eye fell, however, but for one 
brief moment upon the child's form, and then 
returned to his wife's countenance. She had 
risen ; he put her hand through his own, and 
thus standing, the steam-packet glided away, 
and soon left the little vessel far in its wake. 

"Why, where have I seen that man ?" said 
P^re Lambert, coming up at this moment 
from the hold, where he had been packing the 
slender store of luggage they possessed. " Ilis 
face is certainly familiar to me." 

"I know not. Monsieur: perhaps in a 
picture ; it is one of the sweetest faces I ever 
beheld." 

"And see what the handsome gentleman 

M 2 
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and the tall lady gave me/' said little 
Raymond, displaying his treasures. 

" Yes ! where is it I have seen him ? " the 
P^re went on to himself musingly. " I hate 
to forget. A wedding ! yes, to be sure, that 
was it. Ah, now I have it ! Why, I per- 
formed the ceremony myself." 

"Indeed," replied Marcelline. "I should 
have thought them newly married." 

" No ! it is several years since ; but stay, 
that cannot be the lady I married him to, — 
impossible ! A few years cannot have altered 
her so terribly. Oh ! no," he went on, " and now 
I think of it, the girl I married him to was a 
totally different person. Her hair was raven 
black, and her youthful and innocent features 
had an expression totally different from that 
haughty lady. Oh ! well, I suppose she is dead, 
poor thing I and he has of course married a 
second time." 

"Don't talk of death. Monsieur," sfud 
Marcelline with a shudder. "See, what a 
bright day; everything seems cheerful, and 
look, Raymond, how merrily the pretty pacque- 
bot is going on before. It will soon be out of 
sight ; there is a long line of smoke, isn't it ? " 
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P^e Lambert was pacing up and down the 
decL " And now," Marcelline went on, " look 
back at the town, and the spires, and the 
people watching us on the quaL We are 
moving quite fast, Raymond, darling ; is it 
not pleasant ? " 

" Ah ! Mdre Marcelline, it was I who told 
you to come. You were naughty, and wouldn't 
for a long time. I tell you what it is," 
the child went on vehemently, " I wish I 
were a great bird, and could fly right over 
the sea, with you on my back, up to those 
clouds there, and see what they were made 
of. They look like bits of snow, or feathers 
from the old swan. Oh ! " the boy called 
out, clapping his hands, " there is, up there, 
the prettiest cloud. I would give anything 
to see what is inside." 

" A great deal of mischief my little man," 
said one of the sailors, who heard him speak 
thus, but he spoke so low that neither Mar- 
celline nor the child heeded him ; " a great 
deal of mischiefs inside there, to my mind ; 
but we shall see, we shall see, and that before 
nightfall, too." 

Happily, neither of our party noted the 
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suspicious glance with which his practised eje 
roamed over the heavens. For some time 
Marcelline kept the child on deck ; presently^ 
as the breeze from the ocean grew yet colder 
and colder upon them, she took the diild 
below, and warmed and coaxed him to sleep, 
telling him tales of fairies and angels. When 
she went on deck again, the sails were flap- 
ping to and fro with a strange, unpleasant 
noise — the sea-birds had disappeared, and the 
sky was overcast with swift-flying fleecy 
messengers, which seemed bearing no slight 
message of foreboding. 

Marcelline inquired anxiously what the 
sailors thought of the weather. 

"All's right, all's right," said the rough 
English pilot, " don't you alarm yerself. We 
have to put in at Hull, and the deuce is 
in it if we cannot reach that, or some other 
safe port, before the wind freshens. There, 
you take my advice, young woman, and go 
below. There be plenty of folks on board 
as 'tis, without you. Keep the little chap 
quiet down there, and ask no questions." 

However little these remarks might have 
encouraged Marcelline, for she was unable 
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to fiiUy understand the purport of them, and 
jndged from the expression of the man's face 
who had addressed her, she followed the direc- 
tions given her, and again went below. Fere 
Lambert came to pay her a visit from time to 
lime, and already she was projecting what 
they should do, and where go, on landing, 
when the motion of the vessel, which for 
some time had been uneasy, was suddenly 
arrested by a tremendous sea, which struck 
lier bows, and made every timber of the bark 
quiver from stem to stern. It was evident 
that serious results had followed, for the loud 
and rapid orders of the skipper, and the quick 
hurrying of many feet in one direction, be- 
spoke that prompt energy which is the spe- 
cial characteristic of our seamen. Presently 
a weatherbeaten tar came down, whose coun- 
tenance bore a strange mixture of resolu- 
tion and anxiety. To Pere Lambert's inquiry 
whether any damage had occurred, he re- 
plied : — 

"We hardly know yet, but we're a-leak 
somewhere for'ard, and she pitches heavily 
a-head. But," turning to Marcelline, " don't 
you be frightened, a better boat never swam. 
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and we've no fair-weather Jacks amongst us 
— Ay, ay, sir!" and in a minute the huge 
figure, with its large boots, leather-caped storm 
hat, and blue nor'-wester, bundled up the com- 
panion. 

The gale increased, and the wind suddenly 
shifted oflf two points, which not only added to 
the labour of the ship, but threatened to drive 
her on the iron-bound coast of Yorkshire. 

Two men had been for some time at the 
wheel, and the skipper put on a third, for the 
cross and angry sea struck the stem of the 
vessel with a force which threatened to tear 
the tiller from its bolts. 

" I will go on deck for a moment. Marcel- 
line, and bring you intelligence how we get 
on," said the Pfere, " but do not be disheart- 
ened, my child. I am thankful that the boy 
is asleep, but remember that neither sea nor 
land can place us beyond the reach of Him 
who is the ruler of both. Pray, and He 
will comfort you/' 

Unaccustomed as the good father was to 
nautical matters, it may easily be conceived 
that the sight which met his eye, on reaching 
the deck, tried his nerve to the utmost. So 
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violent was the sea that the waves dashed mo- 
mentarily over the vessel, so as not only to 
render footing insecure, hut to conceal, except 
at intervals, the long dark line of rocky 
coast towards which the strong gale seemed 
hunying the doomed vessel. Suddenly the 
clouds lifted, and, as though a veil had been 
withdrawn, revealed a bold headland, which 
seemed to project as though to bar the pro- 
gress of the ship. The skipper, lashed to the 
ring-bolts, was gazing with anxious eye, and 
the impending danger brought out that pecu- 
liar evidence of the Anglo-Saxon's calmness in 
peril, which no other seamen in the world 
develop. Ever and anon orders were given 
and obeyed with a quiet alacrity, which proved 
that the discipline of the crew was unbroken, 
and as each wave seemed to hurl them forward 
to destruction, the energy of the men rose 
with the occasion. 

" Is that Hull ? " inquired the old man. 

" Hull ! Lord love ye — no ! We've passed 
that, miles." 

"Where then are we going? for I see 
nothing but rocks before me." 

" And we shall go on them, sure enough," 
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answered the sailor, '^ if we have act a lull, 
and the gale holds on in this way. We are 
driving fast on shore, and our only chance is 
to get into Bridlington. If we go beyond it, 
it will be a case of risk — that's all," the man 
added significantly. 

Every eflfort was therefore made to keep the 
vessel edgeways from the wind, and all canvas 
which could be spared was taken in. As the 
sailor had mentioned, they had been carried 
beyond the mouth of the Humber, and had 
already narrowly escaped one promontory. As 
they neared the laud, what had been antici- 
pated with fear turned to their safety, for, 
with the fitfulness of the wind off shore, just 
as they approached Bridlington, there was a 
sudden calm, and it appeared as though a 
shield had been thrown round the head of the 
vessel. Distrusting, however, the aspect of 
the weather, the captain resolved not to 
anchor, but to run the vessel into port, especi- 
ally as the straining of her timbers had caused 
considerable leakage, and the pumps had been 
actively manned from the commencement of 
the gale. The rain, as the wind shifted, now 
fell in torrents, but the increased calm of the 
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swell convinced Marcellino that she was safe 

from the treachery of the " clciinent perfide." 

The poor dog would have provoked laughter 

under other circumstances, as, saturated with 

wet, he gazed with grave resignation upon the 

seething water, into which even his finidness 

for a bath would scarcely have induced him 

*o plunge. The lights, however, of the town 

looked cheerful, and the rough welcome of 

^6ir companions, by the sailors on shore, 

'^^^moted Marcelline, who, nevertheless, 

^^ntally vowed never again to set her foot 

^^ shipboard. 

"We've had a bit of a squeak for it, 
^^ster," said the captain, to P(;re Lambert ; 
* and many a noble fellow will find a watery 
S^ave, I fear, to-night. But we must all die 
^Ome time, and it don't seem to me much to 
'^iatter where. Now, if your dog had been a 
^^ and rd have happened to have had a 
t^^feiTBon on board, we should have gone to the 
*^ottom to a certainty.'' 

He did not know he was addressing an 
^cdesiastio, for the priest was completely 
"^uflBled up in travelling costume. 

" My good friend," said he, repeating him. 
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" dogs, cats, and priests must all die some time, 
and it don't seem to me much to signify where. 
They have their fate, just as we have ours, and 
probably think they would escape, if man was 
not near to sink them." 

" Well, drat it, you are a queer 'un," said 
the skipper ; " however, we're safe this bout, 
at all events — thank God — so good-bye." 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE COUNTER-PLOT. 

In the cemetery called Greenwood, near New 
York, Egerton buried his unfortunate nephew. 
The funeral was of the quietest description, 
and few were made acquainted with the 
actual title and condition of the deceased. 
Many letters had to be written to relatives m 
England, and for a day or two the new peer 
was so fully engaged that he had not a 
single moment to visit Melanie to assure her 
of his continued regard and watchfulness. 
The barber, however, carried messages to her 
in the little retreat where she continued shut 
up, and they brought faint smiles to her lip, 
i^hich quite rewarded the honest Dutch- 
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man for all the trouble he was taking to pre- 
serve her secret undiscovered. 

At length, after his plans were fiiDy 
matured, Melanie received a note from her 
protecting friend, saying he should be with 
her in an hour's time, and when the interval 
had passed, Egertbn punctually arrived, and 
was ushered with successful secresy into the 
presence of the actress. 

It would appear that Melanie had confided 
to him many passages in her previous history, 
for he seemed aware of much, but not aD, 
that had befallen her. After the first few 
minutes, when allusion to his own melan- 
choly employment of late had been made, he 
took her hand and said kindly : — 

" Madame Duval — Melanie — since you 
permit me so to call you, I am come to 
ask of you frill and complete confidence as to 
yourself. Without it I can do nothing mate- 
rially to assist you." 

" You shall have it," she replied, after a 
moment's silence; "I feel I can place 
implicit reliance upon you, and I should be 
indeed ungrateful for all you have done for a 
friendless stranger, could I deny such a proof 
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of regard. I will to-night supply what has 

^en wanting, and give you the names I 

'withheld before. I can harm none that I 

inow of, by so doing, especially " — she 

^gled heavily as she spoke — '* since you 

think it probable the certificate of marriage 

^ © forged one." 

^'A thousand thanks. To begin with, let 
^e see the paragraph in the newspaper, 
^^nouncing your husband's second marriage." 
She placed it silently before him. An 
^^pression of surprise and added interest 
®^C88ed his face. 

"Indeed! I know something of this family, 
'^^i'e you quite sure ? but pshaw ! of course 
J^Ou could not have been deceived. I mean, 
^"^^ you sure he married you under his real 
^ ^me ? " he added, thinking he caught a 
^l^eam of hope in the eyes so fixedly regarding 
*^im, and fearfiJ of exciting anticipation he 
^C)uld not realize. 

She only shook her head sadly. 

"There has been no deception there at 

^^ast," she said, quietly. "Daniley Sheffield 

^S the name he bore — my name, too, and that 

of my lost child. At least, that is the name 
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we always went by, up to that terrible night. 
I know nothing of the name Wentworth, 
further than that it belonged to the house they 
lived in, in the north of England. I never 
had occasion to write to him there, and 
scarcely knew the exact address — ^however, I 
know one letter was received, for " — ^here her 
voice sank into a whisper, — " it was returned 
to me." She extended to him, as she spoke, 
the crumpled letter which had been wrapped 
round the miniature of herself discovered by 
Eus6 in Lady Wentworth's escritoire. 

" Take courage, Melanie," he said, examin- 
ing the outside and postmark of the letter ; 
and then taking up the envelope, in which 
both articles had come, " Yes ! " he mur- 
mured, "the Wentworth arms and crest, 
most certainly. How strange, who would 
have expected such a dAzouement, there at 
least? My aunt would say the old stock 
^will out,' and a jackdaw in peacock's 
feathers is but a jackdaw still. ' C'est la 
race, la race, qui fait tout.' " 

" You see what I say is confirmed. How can 
it be Lord Wentworth though? jES? always spoke 
of his father under the same name as his own." 
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"Oh! that is nothing. Mr. Sheffield, 
mainly for his services to his country, 
received that peerage as a direct mark of 
favour from the crown. He never asked 
for it. A good and a clever man, indepen- 
dent and fearless, was John Sheffield. I 
know him well, meeting in the House, and 
elsewhere. I wonder,'' the Englishman 
added between his closed teeth, ^^ whether 
he knows what a scamp his son is ? " 

" I have no wish," the actress said, " ever 
to see Lord Wentworth's son again. Were it 
not for my own boy, I would leave him in 
utter ignorance as to my fate, never trouble 
him more, but," the flash died out of her 
eyes, and was exchanged for a look of pro- 
found tenderness, " for the innocent child — 
my only one ! Oh, Mr. Egerton," she went 
on, wildly clasping her hands, " do you think 
Damley Sheffield knows where he is? Do 
you think that she has him in her house — ^is 
perhaps unkind to him? Shall I ever see 
him again? Oh, alas! I see I terrify you 
with my petulance. Now speak, tell me, and 
I will no longer interrupt you." 

He did tell her ; speaking gently, hopefully; 

VOL. in. N 
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but with all the quiet good sense of his cha- 
racter, he laid before her the doubts and fears, 
as well as the probabilities of success, in the 
search they had to make. He inclined to 
believe, from her account of the circum- 
stances, that Damley had had as little to do 
with the abduction of the child as she herself. 
He dared not tell her what he thought, 
namely, that Ruse Malvoisin had destroyed 
the hapless evidence of her first marriage, in 
the hope of inducing her to form another. 
Some of this man's motives, indeed, seemed 
still dark ; others he could unravel with little 
difficulty. It would be easy to discover, an 
her return to England, how much Darnley 
knew of the matter ; for, of course, the first step 
must be to discuss the bigamy, in case Melanie's 
marriage had been properly contracted, and this 
whether she would or no. If possible, her fair 
fame must be cleared. Poor Lady Frances 
Denham ! Egerton never thought of her. 
His plan was to take Melanie to England 
at once. Whether some selfish hope was not 
mingled with his true anxiety to rescue her 
from the terrible life she had been leading, we 
will not pause to inquire. Whether the 
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thought of establishing her freedom had not 
some romantic feeling in it, for he loved the 
actress with the strong love of a fervent 
nature, the more enduring because it was so 
self-abnegating. At all events, he had taken 
up the question of her wrongs with the full 
enthusiasm of his soul, and felt absorbed in it, 
to the exclusion of every other pursuit. Yet 
he was far from insensible to the difficulties he 
iad to surmount. Melanie must be provided 
'V^'ith an asylum ; he must place her where the 
spotless purity he saw enshrined on her fair 
l>row might never be impugned. The gene- 
irons Englishman had, indeed, long since 
formed his determination; he meant to take 
lier into his family, into his own house, but 
how to carry out this wild idea, how to satisfy 
the curiosity of the gaping world, without 
betraying the real circumstances until the 
proper moment, was the difficulty. Only by 
obtaining some apparent hold upon her could 
he set Duval's claims, if urged, at defiance ; 
only by giving to her the shelter of his own 
name could the scruples of propriety be set 
at rest. Yes! there was one way, and this 
he now proceeded to lay before her. 

n2 
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Taking from his pocket-book the verses his 
nephew had addressed to Madame Duval, he 
told her the story of their composition. 
Melanie was affected at the incident. Used 
to admiration as she was, this exhibition 
of it touched her more than hundreds of 
ordinary cases, for had not the grave set its 
mighty seal upon it? Did she dare disbelieve 
the passionate avowal now? As she sat 
looking at Egerton, with tearful eyes, *he 
said : — 

" Those lines fell into my hands with Ee^' 
nald's other papers ; his servant told me the 
ink was scarcely dry, when he went forth into 
the streets on his way to that fatal house 
where he met his end. When I read them, 
the coincidence seemed to me startling. I 
regarded as an inspiration sent from heaven 
the thought that came into my mind. Regi- 
nald loved you, Melanie ; it was an instance of 
love at first sight, and the more extraordinary 
from the previous character of the man. If 
he had lived, he would have offered you his 
name ; now he is gone, I would borrow that 
name for you, nay, give you my own, for it is 
the same ; failing his heirs, it returns to me. 
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the son of the second branch. I shall let my 
family imagine for the present that you were 
privately married to the poor fellow who is 
gone. This will put an end to all curiosity — 
all scandal. It sufficiently accounts for my 
giving you my escort home, and introducing 
you to my relations, whilst it shields you 
from all observation until you choose to declare 
yourself to the Wentworth family. Come! 
shall it be so?'' 

Overcome by his generous enthusiasm, and 
the delicacy of his consideration for her, Me- 
lanie could scarcely falter out her acknowledg- 
ments; he could not more effectually make 
her cause his own, and she felt the complete- 
ness with which he had thrown his whole soul 
into the matter. Yet, to her sensitive mind, 
instinctively recoiling from any, even the 
smallest, deception, the scheme carried with it 
great objections, and she begged a little time 
to consider it at leisure. 

The only other plan, indeed, that had sug- 
gested itself to her, was to claim the protec- 
tion of the American law, always favourable 
to woman, and take up her profession either 
here or in Europe, until her researches should 
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meet with success. She knew she could com- 
mand an income far beyond her necessities, 
and, as we have said, she loved the profession 
which had now been made to supply the 
absence of all natural ties for some consider- 
able time. Egerton, to please her, made 
inquiries at the different theatres, under 
various pretexts, but found that Duval had 
been before him everywhere, and that a law- 
suit would probably result from any engage- 
ment she might form. The villain was in an 
almost rabid state of impotent rage, at his 
prize having slipped through his fingers, and 
£gerton dreaded any collision with him, for 
poor Melanie's sake. 

Not only in New York, but throughout the 
States, Duval's emissaries were employed to 
track the unhappy fugitive, and, when she 
learned the fiiry of the pursuit, Melanie's 
heart, wrung by so many trials, failed her, and 
it seemed madness to resist longer to avail 
herself of the eccentric but noble scheme of 
her English friend. 

One evening, therefore, towards the end of 
the year, Sykes might have been seen attend- 
ing the dark green chariot on its way to the 
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qnaj, accompanied by a tall youth whom the 
new nobleman had engaged as a page, and 
Bud at the hotel he meant to take to 
England with him. On reaching the vessel, 
Egerton found the good Dutchman and his 
** frau " waiting to bid him a hearty adieu. 
All was in readiness, the fine steamer just on 
the move, and, with reiterated thanks and 
good wishes, the new domestic wrung the 
hands of his patrons, for so it appeared the 
honest people had been in recommending him 
for service with his new master. Strauss and 
his wife watched the steamer stand proudly 
out on its way to the old country. Egerton 
waved them adieux as long as they remained 
in sight, but the boy had disappeared. In 
the confusion incident to departure, no one 
noticed that the English nobleman's young 
servant had never been seen after the moment 
of starting, nor that a beautiful young woman 
in deep black weeds, whose likeness to the 
popular actress was afterwards remarked as 
surprising by several of the passengers, had 
taken possession of a private cabin, and was 
understood to be the widow of his lordship's 
nephew. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



THE BOLT FALLS. 



The April after the events narrated in the 
last chapter^ an nnusual commotion might 
have been discovered in a splendid mansion in 
Piccadilly, occupied by the Honourable Dam- 
ley Sheffield, M.P., who had taken up his 
abode there, upon his return from the Contin^it 
six or seven months before. Lady Went- 
worth, a little paler than formerly, arrived 
early in the morning, and her carriage was 
sent away, as if she meant to remain some 
hours. Many members of the Bolsover family 
called in the course of the day, though none 
remained; the father and mother of Lady 
Frances Sheffield having, as yet, not come to 
town for the season from their place in the 
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north. Mr. Sheffield himself, the master of 
the house, had been absent on election busi- 
ness, but he returned home about five o'clock, 
and at once hurried to the drawing-room. 

Ladj Wentworth had heard his step, and 
was with him in a moment, beckoning him to 
his dressing-room above. 

"Damley, my darling boy! such news, such 
good news," she exclaimed, throwing her arms 
around his neck. '^ Your child is born ; our 
noble name has an heir. Fanny has given 
birth to a son ! " 

" Thank God ! She is going on well? " 

" ExceUently. A little weak or so, and Dr. 
Langton says she must see no one, not even 
you, for the next few hours ; but still, all is 
well. Oh, Damley, what happiness it is ! Let 
me give you joy of this blessed news of your 
first-bom." 

She kissed him again and again, scarcely 
noticing how pale he was, and the tremu- 
lousness of his movements. He disengaged 
himself fi*om her, and walked to a chair. 

" My firstborn ! " he murmured, and the 
low cry was sad as the wail of an angel over 
an erring soul. 
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" Tou shall see it if you like, Damley. It 
is a beantifiil infant, but do not be disap- 
pointed if it seems puny ; you know it is a 
little before the time we expected it," and 
Lady Wentworth disappeared, returning a 
minute after, to introduce the nurse and her 
precious charge. 

Sadly the father bent oyer the infEiiit. 
Where was the bright glow of young pater- 
nity ? Where the pride of possession ? Where 
the rapturous acknowledgment of a gift from 
that dearer self, a blended being, uniting and 
perfecting two natures into a bond which 
shall be indissoluble henceforth ?. He. sighed 
as he kissed the little soft face upturned to 
him, and the nurse declared afterwards that 
he ^' was the most feeling gentleman as ever 
she saw ; it was a pleasure to bring a blessed 
baby to such as he, its precious cheek was 
quite wet with his tears when she took it in 
to shew him the first timeu" 

But if Darnley's emotions, at the birth of 
hb son were largely mingled with pain, those 
of Lady Wentworth were of a wholly un- 
mixed nature. Her delight, her pride, in the 
possession of Damley's heir could not be 
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controlled^ and shone out in a hundred acts of 
tenderness, as well to the child as to the 
young mother. She would sit an hour at a 
tdme, and gaze into the little creature's deep 
blue eyes, with an intensity of feeling far sur- 
passing Lady Frances' own. Every breath 
that blew upon the frail limbs gave her the 
acntest anxiety, and the nurse's dicta were 
received as laws from which there was no 
i^»peal. That functionary indeed had never 
been made so much of in the whole of her 
oansequential existence, and became utterly 
and for ever spoiled, as a matter of course. 
Not even over the cradles of her own twins 
had Lady Wentworth appeared so absorbed as 
ahe did now in the nursery of her grandson, 
and even John Sheffield himself, formerly all* 
important in his wife's thought, grew to 
imagine, as men will imagine when babies are 
in the case, that he was becoming of 
secondary consideration — in short, neglected I 
And was it to be wondered at, after all ? 
Sad she not planned and plotted for this 
"very result? Had she not bartered her 
"truth, and silenced the dictates of conscience, 
^or the sake of leaving an heir to the Went- 
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worth name, allied to hereditary nobifity? 
And was it not her child more than the child 
of its parents — ^for had she not given her 
soul in exchange for the boy ? 

It was arranged that Lady Frances should 
move to Wentworth Manor as soon as the 
infant was christened, Damley going back- 
wards and forwards, as business still detained 
him in London. Perhaps the young mother 
hoped for a little opposition on this point. 
Damley was all in all to her, and the idea of 
a separation, however short, filled her with 
alarm and grief; but he took Lady Went- 
worth's view of the question. 

" You want change of air, Fanny, and my 
mother can on no account lose sight of the 
boy; she is so completely wrapped up in 
him." 

So Lady Frances went, feeling a little pain 
at her heart, which she had felt, if the truth 
be told, already many times during her brief 
married career. 

The bride of a year before was indeed a 
good deal changed, not outwardly, but in 
spirit, during that short interval. A dull 
sense of disappointment, though in what or in 
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whom she could not define^ was often present 
to her. She tried to think the fault in 
herself, to believe, as many young married 
women do, that her ideal of conjugal hap- 
piness had been too exalted, too refined. 
She made allowances, formerly foreign to her 
proud nature, and strove to credit the speech 
80 often repeated to young couples, that no 
one could judge, for the first year, whether 
they should be happy or not — ^for the first 
two years. Lady Fanny began to say to 
herself now. Yet the feeling was not to be 
dismissed — it was ever recurring — sometimes, 
at moments when she was the most happy 
otherwise, rousing within her a flood of 
rebellious thoughts, and at times making 
her feel, like the chained tigress, an impa- 
tience of the control imposed upon her by 
the presence of Aim, and at others a strange 
craving for revenge upon herself, a scorn for 
the deep love and passionate adoration of her 
own poor heart. 

Yet Damley's conduct to his wife was irre- 
proachable. He was proud of her, he fully 
acknowledged the superior intellect she pos- 
sessed to the greater part of her sex, and ap- 
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predated it. He was aniformly affectimiat«^ 
thoughtiH ^^^ self-forgetting in all Arftf 
matoal intercourse, though her exigecmee if 
some periods, and the violence of her emodoi 
at others, alternately wearied and alarmdl 
hiuL It was a relief to get away sometimo;;- 
but he was wrong in giving way to the desie: 
She saw through his flimsy excuses with A 
the quickness of love, and fretted at tiie 
knowledge that she was not all in all to him. 
She would have had him never tired of lier 
society, and yet when she came and sat near, 
how mortifying to see him take up a book or 
a paper, instead of talking to her who had 
always so much to tell him of the heart's his* 
tory. How maddening to tear open the ex* 
pected letter, burning to read within renewed 
assurances of love, and longings to be again at 
her side, and to find only general information 
and detail, with an excuse for delaying his 
visit to Wentworth for yet another day! 
Poor Damley, it was no fault of hisj the 
beautiful form of Love was indeed there, but 
the only Psyche which had given it animation 
had extinguished her light for ever ! 

Exercise of every kind was prescribed for 
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Ladj Frances, who suffered from languid cir- 
culation. Lord Wentworth frequently rode 
wilii his daughter-in-law ; at other times she 
walked, or drove in a low phaeton, when 
Uie infant and his nurse often accom- 
panied her. It was probably a month after 
she had come to stay in the north, when, 
driving one day a little beyond the limits of 
her usual circuit, an unexpected shower 
obliged Lady Frances and her attendant to 
seek belter at a little village closely conti- 
^ous to one of the larger factories which 
clustered round Wentworth Manor. It was 
the dinner-hour, and swarms of men, women, 
and children were pouring from the wide 
gates. In the cottage Lady Frances entered, 
a neat table was laid, and a young woman and 
a child were just sitting down to their after- 
noon meal. Her surprise may be imagined 
vhen the latter greeted her with the excla- 
mation, in good French : — 

" Oh, Mere Marcelline ! there is the pretty 
lady who gave me the bonbons." 

He was a fine little fellow, apparently of 
seven or eight years old, but Lady Frances 
would scarcely have known him had he not 
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accosted her, for the long dustering curls, for- 
merly Marcelline's greatest pride, had been 
cut off, and he looked very different from the 
beautiful child he had appeared when she saw 
him from the deck of the steamer, on her way 
back from her bridal tour. 

^^Come in, nurse, I hope the child is not 
wet. Perhaps you will let her sit by your 
fire,'' she said to Marcelline, who gladly in- 
stalled the infant there. " Now tell me how 
you happen to be in this place,'' she went on 
kindly, and Marcelline with pleasure recounted 
all the history of her unfortunate voyage, 
which she told in a mixture of French and 
broken English, interspersing it with declara- 
tions that never would she trust herself upon 
the treacherous waves again. 

"And so you came on here. Have you 
been used to factory work ? " 

"No, Madame, but I should have had to 
gain a living by needlework in Scotland, where 
we were going, and some of the sailor's wives 
told me, if I came here, I should get employ- 
ment for us both, and be better paid too." 

" And your boy, does he work in the fac- 
tories ? " 
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'^ YeB Madame,'' MaroeUine replied sadly. 

^* He looks above that sort of thing, and 
indeed so do jou too" 

'^Oui, Madame/' Marcelline answered, 
somewhat mistaking the purport of the remark; 
** but a friend of mine, the good gentleman 
who brought us from France, has educated 
him, and taught him many things we were too 
poor to think of otherwise. He will soon be 
back from Scotland, and then Raymond will 
learH: again, won't you, darling ? " 

The boy had knelt down upon the hearth, 
sad was examining with childish delight the 
rgB&ntf who lay cooing and stretching out its 
limbs in the genial warmth. The nurse, 
pleased with his interest, was shewing off her 
charge, now calling the boy's attention to the 
round lustrous eyes, now displaying the tiny 
foot, or taking off the infant's cap to smooth 
and rub the baby's poll. Raymond was com' 
paring the miniature band and its tiny taper 
fingers with his own, and the contrast in size 
seemed to strike him forcibly. Yet they 
were shaped exactly alike, the ope might have 
been taken for a copy of the other, veined 
similarly, with almond-shaped, glossy nails, 

VOL. III. 
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the only difference that the baby's was the 
more dunpled of the two. He got up from 
his knees as Marcelline addressed him. 

" Do you like babies ? " said Lady Frances, 
smiling. 

"Very much; I love them. But this is 
the prettiest I ever saw." 

What mother ever could help being gratified 
at praise of her offspring? The reserve na- 
tural to Lady Frances fairly gave way. 

"Come up to the great house one of 
these evenings, and ask for the lady whose 
name is on this card. I may be able to 
do something for you. Stay, what is your 
name?'' 

" Baymond, — ^Raymond Dubois." 

"I shall remember. And now I think 
we may go — ^the sky is clearing. Mind, come 
up both of you, your mother and yourself, 
some evening soon. There, Idss the child, if 
you like. Good-bye." 

So saying. Lady Frances left the cottage. 
She had intended to return by the road 
passing by the Glen Waterfall, a scene en- 
deared by the tenderest recollections, but fear- 
ful of another shower, she determined on 
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going Straight to Wentworth. Darnlej was 
to come on the following day ; perhaps he 
would go there with her. 

Lady Wentworth was anxiously awaiting 
her on her return. She had come down the 
park driye, simply wrapped in a shawl, and 
met her at the lodge gate. 

*^My dearest Fanny! I have been so 
anxious ; how unfortunate the rain should have 
come on ; so bright a morning. I hope the 
darling is not wet?" and she hastened to 
take the infant from the nurse, examining 
Its wraps to see if any drops had fallen on 
them, and holding the little face against her 
own, as if to warm and shield it from any ill. 

"Oh, no, baby is all right," was the 
answer, a little peevishly, for Lady Frances 
did not approve of playing second fiddle, 
even to her own child. "I went into a 
cottage and got shelter. But will you get 
in? It must be close upon dinner-time. Have 
we any company to-day?" 

" Only the rector and his wife. I prefer 
walking, thank you, and perhaps the dif- 
ference of movement may warm the child. I 
shall carry him home." 

02 
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She went on before, her slight figure, 
tall and graceful, swaying geaiij with the 
weight of the infant. Ever and anon she 
loitered to press her lips upon its cheek, 
and already the little thing crowed in re- 
turn. 

"After all, it is pleasant to have one's 
infant made so much of," thought Lady 
Frances, as she touched her ponies with the 
point of her whip, and flew on to overtake 
her mother-in-law. 

The rector and his wife were not long m 
arriving. Lady Frances made a hasty toilette, 
and descended into the drawing-room. There 
she found Lord Wentworth with his guests, 
to whom he was showing some plans for 
a new school-house, the promise of whi<di 
had put those worthy folks in the seventh 
heaven. He also proposed an additional ohuroh. 

" I mean the boy to be the patron. It 
is he who will scarry out all the schemes 
that I and his father originate. He will 
have an ample fortune, and I intend the 
first thing that bears his name shall be a 
sacred edifice, in gratitude for the means 
with which God has blessed us." 
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^' Ah ! jour son has a brilliant career before 
Mm^'^ said the rector to Lady Frances. *^ I 
only hope he may be as worthy a man ns 
Ins grandfather, and do as mnch good ; then 
all the neighbomiiood will rejoice. Your 
Lordship means to entail the Wentworth 
property, I suppose?" 

^' Certainly ; at present everything is tied 
Up to Damley's eldest son. Hereafter, if ne* 
cessary, I can make other arrangements. I 
Irish, of course, all his children to be well 
provided for, but as he will have a title 
to keep up, little Frank must be principally 
considered now, as always." 

Dinner was at this moment announced, 
and the party left the drawing-room. As 
tiiey passed along the corridor, the win- 
dows of whidi commanded a view of the 
park, Lady Wentworth caught sight of a 
man's figure coming up the drive. Some- 
thing about him struck her with an unpleas- 
ant sensation; but she hastened to turn 
aside her husband's attention and answer 
his remark: — ^^ Visitors at this time in the 
evening I Who can it be, I wonder ? " by 
saying : — 
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'^ Only some one for the servantSy I s 
think/' and they all passed on to the dinner- 

Scarcely were they seated before 1 
brought Lady Wentworth a letter. Sh< 
it from him harriedly^ and her husband 
happened to be observing her, was stm 
the sudden pallor of her countenance. 

"Who is it from, my dear? Did 
man bring it whom we saw coming up 1 
door?'' 

"I believe so, my lord. He wai 
answer. It is the same person milady i 
London, the night before Mr. Damle; 
married." 

" What nonsense ! " Lady Wentwortl 
with unwonted severity ; then turning 1 
husband, " You remember, my dear, th 
perty I lost ^ome time ago, it is possiblj 
news about that. Excuse me a momen 
I will see." 

She left the room, with the open lei 
her hand. Her manner was so peculia 
Lord Wentworth said, after a minute or t 

" I don't like Lady Wentworth mixii 
self up with these people ; it is I, not sh 
should deal with them." 
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He spoke uneasily, and^ after fidgeting a 
little^ rose and followed her 

" His lordship looks pale to day, I think/' 
said the rector to Lady Frances. ^^ He should 
give himself a little rest now, but such an 
active mind considers relaxation a sin, and 
fears the censure of Juvenal, ^ propter vitam 
Vivendi perdere causas ; ' I should apologize 
to anyone but yourself. Lady Frances, but you 
are classical. No wonder he looks tired some- 
times.'' 

"My father" — Lady Francis had always 
liked good John Sheffield, and generally spoke 
of him thus — " my father has had some diffi- 
cult business to settle this morning, relative 
to the lease of the Eirby factory. The 
trustees want to sacrifice those, poor girls' in- 
terests, and he is anxious to save as much 
firom the wreck of their father's property as 
possible for them." 

" Always kind and consistent," responded 
the rector, " but here he is. Well, my lord, 
the business was soon despatched." 

"A thousand pardons for making you wait. 
Yes, Lady Wentworth says the man has de- 
parted." 
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'^ Yes/' she said, seating herself at the table, 
^^he is gone back to London. It was, as I 
thoi^t, about ike business of the robbery." 
She spoke Kghtly enough, yet the next ino* 
ment she poured out a glass of water and 
drank it hastily, thinking herself xmobseryed. 
She looked as if she should faint. 

The dinner passed in a very difierent man- 
ner to what dinnei^ iQuaDy did at Wentworth 
house. All the host's liyeUness and bon- 
homie seemed suddenly extinguished. Lady 
Wentworth was preoccupied, and started and 
trembled when addressed about the commonest 
tiling. It was impossible for the visitors not 
to share the general constraint, for Lady 
Frances, unused to exert herself, or attempt to 
make up for other's shortcomings, fell into a 
reverie, of which her husband's' features, and 
those of the boy she had seen in the morning, 
formed the subject. She suddenly grew cog- 
nizant of the nature of the strange interest 
Eaymond Dubois had aroused in her; it was 
because he resembled Damley, at least, so it 
seemed to her, though she attributed the like- 
ness lesstothe reality, than thecontinual thought 
of him, when absent, which filled her mind. 
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A little relief was afforded by the appear- 
ance of the baby after dinner. Lady Went- 
worth's manner altered for the better, directly 
the little fellow was brought to her, but she was 
evidently anxious to leave the table, and was 
inwardly seeking for some excuse, the rector's 
wife fancied, who watched her with painful 
surprise. 

It had been a habit with John Sheffield, ever 
since his marriage, to come and sit beside his 
wife over the pleasant dessert whenever there 
were no guei^ts at the table, and the party was 
a family one, as it was considered when only 
tiie couple from the Rectory dined there. He 
hesitated a minute on this occiEusion, but, 
finally throwing off the feeling which op- 
pressed him, came and sat at her side, taking 
up her fair disengaged hand, and playing with 
the rings upon it. She bent down over the 
child to hide her agitation. 

" Well, old lady," he said with deep tender- 
ness in his voice, ^^ I shall begin to think that 
this youngster absorbs my share, as well as his 
own, of your heart. Why, Rose, I think the 
feminine tendency to child-petting must have 
lain dormant in you all this time, for I never 
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remember Damlej and his sister receiying one- 
half this attention." 

They were interrupted by Elliott's appear- 
ance. He came and said something in a low 
tone to his mistress^ and then withdrew. 

Lady Wentworth rose, murmured some in- 
distinct words, signalled to the other two 
ladies, and was quitting the room, but her 
husband detained her after they had passed 
out. 

"What is all this about, Rosamond?" 
he said, a little sternly, "I fear you are 
ooncealing something. What can Elliott have 
to say to you that I may not hear? Is that 
man really gone back to London, or have 
you got any ftirther dealings with him?'' 

"I thought it best to order him some 
refreshment, first, that is all. Elliott merely 
came to say he was gone, and begged to hear 
from me by letter." 

"Is that all?" 

" Quite. I do assure you the man has gone 
to London. I have never seen him before^ 
and, if you wish it, never will again. You 
shall manage the matter for me, I shall be 
only too glad," 
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She spoke yery wearily, and her hnsband, 
as tenderly impnlsiye as be had been in the 
first days of thdr nnion, lifted the hand he 
keU to his lips^ before letting it go. 

'' Forgiye me, Rose,'' he whispered, ^^ I 
liaye been sadly worried to-day, and scarcely 
Imow what I do.'' 

She was gone. He closed the door and 
letmrned to his friend the rector. They 
stayed talking together until long after lights 
had been taken into the drawing-room. Pro- 
bably both indulged in a short nap, for they 
were neither of them yery young men, and the 
arm-chairs were beguiling. At all eyents, on 
entering the drawing-room, the eyes of both 
gentlCTien looked as if they found it diffi- 
coh to accommodate themselyes to the sudden 
brightness. 

** Lady Wentworth is gone to bed," was 
Lady Frances' reply to the look which sought 
his wife; ^'she has a sad head-ache, and 
b^ she may not be disturbed until Wilkins 
takes her arrowroot at eleyen." 

"Yes," said the rector's wife, "and our 
husbands haye stayed so long oyer their 
wine, that I, as well as Lady Wentworth, 
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the only diflference that the baby's was the 
more dimpled of the two. He got up from 
his knees as MarcelUne addressed him. 

" Do you like babies? " said Lady Frances, 
smiling. 

"Very much; I love them. But this is 
the prettiest I ever saw." 

What mother ever could help being gratified 
at praise of her offspring? The reserve na- 
tural to Lady Frances fairly gave way. 

^^Come up to the great house one of 
these evenings, and ask for the lady whose 
name is on this card. I may be able to 
do something for you. Stay, what is your 
name?" 

"Raymond, — ^Raymond Dubois.*' 

"I shall remember. And now I think 
we may go — ^the sky is clearing. Mind, come 
up both of you, your mother and yourself, 
some evening soon. There, Idss the child, if 
you like. Good-bye." 

So saying. Lady Frances left the cottage. 
She had intended to return by the road 
passing by the Glen Waterfall, a scene en- 
deared by the tenderest recollections, but fear- 
ful of another shower, she determined on 
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the halfJiour consumed in reaching their des- 
tiiitiioB was crowded as deep sensation of 
rmal pleasare as had ever been their lot 
ta experience. 

It came to an end that walk, and very re- 
betantlj the good clergyman and his wife let 
&11 the latdi of the little iron gate, and 
walked np to the rose-covered porch of their 
pleasant dwelling. 

^^ It seems as if ^ to sleep were wronging 
flidi a night as this.' I envy you the walk 
home/' the lady said, as Lord Wentworth 
lingered. 

" Good night, good night/' and they were 
gone. 

As his lordship turned to retrace his steps, 
the clock in the ivy-covered belfiy struck the 
half-hour. He should be home in less than a 
quarter of an hour, if he walked quickly, and 
if Lady Wentworth knew he was out she 
nvght be anxious. He hastened therefore for- 
wards. 

About half-way between the Rectory and 
the Manor, there was a secluded little spot, a 
sort of forest oasis in the park, with which 
it communicated by means of a locked iron 
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She went on before, her slight figure, 
tall and graceful, swaying gentily with the 
weight of the infant. Ever and anon she 
loitered to press her lips upon its cheek, 
and already the little thing crowed in re- 
turn. 

^^ After all, it is pleasant to have one's 
infant made so much of,'' thought Xady 
Frances, as she touched her ponies with the 
point of her whip, and flew on to overtake 
her mother-in-law. 

The rector and his wife were not long in 
arriving. Lady Frances made a hasty toilette, 
and descended into the drawing-room. There 
she fofund Lord Wentworth with his guests, 
io whom he was showing some plans for 
a new school-house, the promise of which 
had put those worthy folks in the sevenlli 
heaven. He also proposed an additional ohundi. 

"I mean the boy to be the patron. It 
is he who will icarry out all the schemes 
that I and his father originate. He will 
have an ample fortune, and I intend the 
first thing that bears his name shall be a 
sacred edifice, in gratitude for the means 
with which God has blessed us." 
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iron fence before him. As soon as he was 
within the barrier, he harried on, walking on 
the tnrf, to avoid being overheard, towards 
the pond, first having armed himself with a 
thick stick, supporting a joung fir tree. As 
he came up to the summer-house, the sound 
of voices became clearly audible. The hut 
was composed of logs, and thatched with 
heather ; the latter deadened the sound, how- 
ever, and he could not catch the words 
spoken. 

It was a man's voice, and Lord Wentworth 
passed quietly round to the fi'ont, having no 
doubt mischief of some kind was brewing. He 
tried to discover who was inside, through the 
lattice, but could see no one, though on the 
table stood the light he had seen — whether 
irom a lantern or lamp he could not dis- 
tinguish. 

At this moment, the smothered sound of a 
woman's sob met his ear. Some wretched 
man was threatening one of the weaker sex. 
That was enough for the generous soul of 
John Sheffield ; he was at the door in a mo- 
ment; turning the handle, he found it was 
locked on the inside. 
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"You are in my power, m^y believe me; 
this time I am resolute, Esther consent to 
what I propose, or I inform hiH)>" 

These words were spoken, not loudly, but 
in a tone of concentrated malicious passion. 
The voice dropped so that the concluding 
words were indistinct. There was a heavy 
sigh, but no response to the appeal. 

Come ! I have no time to waste ; my money 
is all gone ; I am nearly destitute. There is 
no one left to assist me but you ; and, depend 
upon it, you shall. Speak! Am I to de- 
clare all the deception of the past years — ^to 
ruin you for ever in the world's estimation — 
to proclaim the child a bastard? '' 

There was something in the convulsive sob 
l^t answered these words, and the low 
" Stop, stop ! — I consent. Hush I Ifot so 
loud — we shall be overheard ! " which 4rove 
Lord Wentworth to absolute madness. He 
tried the door ; it resisted. " Open — open !" 
be ejaculated frantically, " I will come in." 

Still it resisted, and still he tried to enter. 
No long period did he expend, however, in the 
attempt ; with a vigorous kick he broke the 
fastenings, and burst the door in fromitshinges.*' 
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• There was a man standing by the window, 
the same he had seen come up the park-drive. 
He rushed towards him, regardless of any 
other consideration, but quick as thought the 
assailed pushed aside the fastenings of the lat- 
tice, and jumped out upon the turfed enclo- 
Bure. 

As he escaped, a cry of thankfulness burst 
from the female figure who had been half- 
standing, half-kneeling near ; his heart had not 
misled him — it was Lady Wentworth — his 
wife! 

He did not at first speak to her, he did not 
essay to follow the fugitive, whose footsteps were 
audible, crunching the gravel in his rapid flight. 
He only leaned, pale and breathless, against 
the wall, looking into her face with a fixedness 
which appalled her more than any words. 

She cowered wildly at his feet, weeping and 
embracing his knees, and then he spoke, and 
the wild agony of his voice sounded unearthly. 

" You ! YOU ! deceive me ? '' 

" Oh, no, no, no ! " she screamed, " you 
shall know all." But even as she sought to 
clasp him, to fling herself on his breast, the 
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figure her arms enfolded slid from her grasp ; 
a deathly pallor overspread the face that even 
in that fearful moment looked more in sorrow 
than in anger upon her, and he sunk upon the 
ground where he stood, defying all her eflForts 
to sustain him. 

Alas ! had she broken his heart. Oh, her 
punishment was too, too, terrible ! 

With the celerity of madness. Lady Went- 
worth flew from the scene of the calamity, and 
reached the house, where she summoned assist- 
ance. The next moment she had returned, and 
was directng her servants to carry their Lord's 
inanimate form to the Manor, where he was 
laid on the bed it was then discovered Lady 
Wentworth had never pressed that night. 
Medical advisers were soon on the spot, and 
their fiat was anxiously awaited by every 
member of the household over which the good 
husband and master had so long and faithfrilly 
presided. 

" Will he die ? " Lady Wentworth deman- 
ded, with bloodless lips. 

" No, I trust not, but pray do not alarm 
yourself. It may be many months before he 
recovers sufficiently to get about again, but it 
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most probable nothing more serious will 
me. I shall be able to speak more posi- 
rely to-morrow of the extent of the mischief 
lich has taken place. It is paralysis ! " 
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CHAPTER IX. 



DISCOYERIES. 



A BRIGHT autumn day^ some months after tbe 
date of the last chapter. 

^' Dear Edward, put away your writing ; 
here is Miss Delamere coming up the drive, 
you know a few minutes' chat with her always 
does you good ; " and Rosamond set aside 
the basket of children's clothes she was en- 
gaged in mending, and went to meet her 
visitor. 

Cameron rose wearily in obedience to his 
wife's command. He had an air of suflFering, 
and pushed the hair back from his brow as if 
its weight were too oppressive for the brain 
within. He paused a little before going out. 

" Well, my dear Mrs. Cameron, how is the 
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busbandy and how are all the babies ? I have 
got news, capital news, — my nephew is 
coming home." 

" Eeally ! I am so gkd/' 

" I was getting afraid my eyes would never 
see him more. Egerton Delamere was always 
his old Aunt's pet, from his birth, and now 
they'll be gladdened by a sight of him in little 
more than a few hours' time. Let me sit 
down a moment and smell the fragrance of 
your flowers ; real old-fashioned flowers, my 
dear, a thousand times better than that obsti- 
nate fellow of a gardener gives us at Delamere 
Court, with long names but no smell, and I'll 
tell you all about it." 

Kosamond had one of her children with her, 
a shy quiet little damsel, whose bonnet escap- 
ing from her head after the fashion of lady's 
bonnets in these days of progress, permitted 
a quantity of auburn curls to fall about her 
rather sunburnt face ; the young mother seated 
the child on her knee. 

" She isn't half as pretty as my god- 
daughter," Miss Delamere murmured, but she 
stooped down and kissed the child notwith- 
standing. **Well, my dear, you remember 
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that letter we got from my nephew, telling us 
about poor Altonby, what a dreadfiil shock it 
was, though it contained scarcely any account 
of how the accident originated,— only a few 
lines in fact." 

'* Yes ! " replied Rosamond, with much 
feeling. " We always take an interest in those 
who admire us," and she had not forgotten the 
deceased nobleman's pertinacious endeavours 
to gain her hand. " Yes ; and then came the 
news almost as startling, that followed — " 

"That my grand-nephew Reginald had 
been privately married to an American lady? 
Well ! it gave us all considerable annoyance 
at first, and naturally enough. The whole 
affair must have been hurried up in a most 
extraordinary manner, for Altonby had only 
been a very short time over there." 

" Poor fellow ! he was wildly in love with 
her, you remember ; that must have afforded 
every excuse." 

"I believe she had been intended for a 
singer, or some such thing. However, my 
nephew Egerton, now Lord Altonby, said she 
was not ill -bom, her family on the father's side 
of excellent French extraction, the mother, I 
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dare say, was some vulgar Yankee, by-the-bye, 
and of course when he proposed taking care 
of the poor friendless thing and bringing her 
here to live, I could make no objection." 
Here Miss Delamere wiped a tear from her 
honest cheek. 

" But you expected them so long since ? " 

"That is what I am coming to. The 
cause of the delay has been worse than I 
thought. It seems Lady Altonby — she must 
have her title you know, whoever she is — had 
some business to arrange with a friend in 
Paris, and they settled to go there first, 
before coming here, for her health has been 
delicate, and Altonby dreaded a second sea 
voyage for her, once settled in England. He 
did not like to frighten us unnecessarily, but 
she has been very ill, something of brain 
fever I believe, and was given over by the 
French doctors. It's mighty little faith I 
have m them my dear ! " 

" Poor thing ! grief for her husband's loss, 
no doubt." 

"They staid where they were until she 
grew better, and now they are actually on 
their way hither. He says his continual 
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gate at either extlemity. There was a pond 
here, covered in summer with water-lilies, 
and a boat which had been one of Damley's 
greatest recreations when a boy. To pass 
through this pretty little retreat would only 
delay him a minute or two, and he was seized 
with the lover-like desire to carry his Rosa- 
mond a branch of some particularly prized 
rose which clustered over the summer-house, 
and which formerly, when she used to care more 
about the spot than now, she often wore, in 
preference to any other, going to gather them 
herself almost every day. 

He approached the little shrubbery; but 
when he reached the gate, he remembered he 
had not the key with him. While he was 
trying it, he was surprised to discover a light 
glistening &intly through the trees, in the 
direction of the boat, or summer-house. He 
looked attentively — ^who could be there with a 
light at this time of night ? It meant mis- 
chief, whoever it might be, and he determined 
to see forthwith. Lord Wentworth had been 
an excellent vaulter in his youth, and even 
still, his lithe and muscular figure enabled him 
to overcome easily such obstacles as the low 
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1 fence before him. As soon as be was 

bin tbe barrier^ be burried on, walking on 

tnrf^ to avoid being overbeard^ towards 

t pond; first baving armed bimself witb a 

sk sticky supporting a young fir tree. As 

came up to tbe summer-bouse^ tbe sound 

voices became clearly audible. Tbe but 

8 composed of logs^ and tbatcbed witb 

ither ; tbe latter deadened tbe sound, bow- 

ar, and be could not catcb tbe words 

)ken. 

It was a man's voice, and Lord Wentwortb 
ssed quietly round to tbe fi'ont, having no 
ubt mischief of some kind was brewing. He 
ed to discover who was inside, through the 
^ce, but could see no one, though on tbe 
ble stood tbe light he had seen — ^whetber 
)m a lantern or lamp be could not dis- 
iguish. 

At this moment, the smothered sound of a 
Oman's sob met bis ear. Some wretched 
an was threatening one of the weaker sex. 
hat was enough for the generous soul of 
)bn Sheffield ; be was at tbe door in a mo- 
ent ; turning the handle, be found it was 
eked on the inside. 
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"You are in my power, m^y believe me; 
this time I am resolute, Esther consent to 
what I propose, or I inform hinfc." 

These words were spoken, not loudly, but 
in a tone of concentrated malicious passion. 
The voice dropped so that the concluding 
words were indistinct. There was a heavy 
sigh, but no response to the appeal. 

Come ! I have no time to waste ; my money 
is all gone ; I am newly destitute. There is 
no one left to assist me but you ; and, depend 
upon it, you shall. Speak! Am I to de- 
clare all the deception of the past years — to 
ruin you for ever in the world's estimation — 
to proclaim the child a bastard ? '' 

There was something in the convulsive sob 
l^t answered these words, and the low 
" Stop, stop ! — I consent. Hush 1 Not so 
loud — we shall be overheard ! " which drove 
Lord Wentworth to absolute madness. He 
tried the door ; it resisted. " Open — open !" 
be ejaculated frantically, " I will come in." 

Still it resisted, and still he tried to enter. 
No long period did he expend, however, in the 
attempt ; with a vigorous kick he broke the 
fastenings, and burst the door in fromitshinges.*' 
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There was a man standing by the window^ 
I «ame he had seen come up the park-drive, 
t rushed towards him^ regardlesis of any 
ler consideration, but quick as thought the 
ailed pushed aside the fastenings of the lat- 
B, and jumped out upon the turfed enclo- 
se. 

As he escaped, a cry of thankfukiess burst 
m the female figure who had been half- 
mding, half-kneeling near ; his heart had not 
sled him — it was Lady Wentworth — his 
fel 

He did not at first speak to her, he did not 
»y to follow the fugitive, whose footsteps were 
dible, crunching the gravel in his rapid flight. 
9 only leaned, pale and breathless, against 
e wall, looking into her face with a fixedness 
rich appalled her more than any words. 
She cowered wildly at his feet, weeping and 
ibracing his knees, and then he spoke, and 
e wild agony of his voice sounded unearthly. 
" You ! YOU ! deceive me ? " 
" Oh, no, no, no ! " she screamed, " you 
all know all." But even as she sought to 
asp him, to fling herself on his breast, the 
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figure her arms enfolded slid from her grasp ; 
a deathly pallor overspread the face that even 
in that fearful moment looked more in sorrow 
than in anger upon her, and he sunk upon the 
ground where he stood, defying all her efforts 
to sustain him. 

Alas ! had she broken his heart. Oh, her 
punishment was too, too, terrible ! 

With the celerity of madness. Lady Went- 
worth flew from the scene of the calamity, and 
reached the house, where she summoned assist- 
ance. The next moment she had returned, and 
was directng her servants to carry their Lord's 
inanimate form to the Manor, where he was 
laid on the bed it was then discovered Lady 
Wentworth had never pressed that night. 
Medical advisers were soon on the spot, and 
their fiat was anxiously awaited by every 
member of the household over which the good 
husband and master had so long andfaithfriUy 
presided. 

" Will he die ? '' Lady Wentworth deman- 
ded, with bloodless lips. 

" No, I trust not, but pray do not alarm 
yourself. It may be many months before he 
recovers suflBiciently to get about again, but it 
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oet probable nothing more serious will 
^ I shall be able to speak more posi- 
f to-morrow of the extent of the mischief 
li has taken place. It is paralysis ! '' 
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CHAPTER IX. 



DISCOVERIES. 



A BRIGHT autumn day, some months after the 
date of the last chapter. 

*^ Dear Edward, put away your writing ; 
here is Miss Delamere coming up the drive, 
you know a few minutes' chat with her always 
does you good ; " and Rosamond set aside 
the basket of children's clothes she was en- 
gaged in mending, and went to meet her 
visitor. 

Cameron rose wearily in obedience to his 
wife's command. He had an air of suffering, 
and pushed the hair back from his brow as if 
its weight were too oppressive for the brain 
within. He paused a little before going out. 

" Well, my dear Mrs. Cameron, how is the 
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and, and how are all the babies ? I have 
news, capital news, — my nephew is 
ng home." 

Seally ! I am so glad/' 

I was getting afraid my eyes would never 

lim more. Egerton Delamere was always 

)ld Aunt's pet, from his birth, and now 

^ be gladdened by a sight of him in little 

e than a few hours' time. Let me sit 

n a moment and smell the fragrance of 

r flowers ; real old-fashioned flowers, my 

r, a thousand times better than that obsti- 

B fellow of a gardener gives us at Delamere 

irt, with long names but no smell, and I'll 

you all about it." 

iosamond had one of her children with her, 
hy quiet little damsel, whose bonnet escap- 
' from her head after the fashion of lady's 
mets in these days of progress, permitted 
[uantity of auburn curls to fall about her 
;her sunburnt face ; the young mother seated 
3 child on her knee. 

" She isn't half as pretty as my god- 
ughter," Miss Delamere murmured, but she 
)oped down and kissed the child notwith- 
mding. **Well, my dear, you remember 
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that letter we got from my nephew, telling us 
about poor Altonby, what a dreadful shock it 
was, though it contained scarcely any account 
of how the accident originated,^only a few 
lines in fact." 

" Yes ! " replied Rosamond, with much 
feeling. " We always take an interest in those 
who admire us," and she had not forgotten the 
deceased nobleman's pertinacious endeavours 
to gain her hand. " Yes ; and then came the 
news almost as startling, that followed — '* 

'^ That my grand-nephew Reginald had 
been privately married to an American lady ? 
Well ! it gave us all considerable annoyance 
at first, and naturally enough. The whole 
affair must have been hurried up in a most 
extraordinary manner, for Altonby had only 
been a very short time over there." 

" Poor fellow ! he was wildly in love with 
her, you remember ; that must have afforded 
every excuse." 

"I believe she had been intended for a 
singer, or some such thing. However, my 
nephew Egerton, now Lord Altonby, said she 
was not ill -bom, her family on the father's side 
of excellent French extraction, the mother, I 
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e say, was some vulgar Yankee, by-the-bye, 
1 of course when he proposed taking care 
the poor friendless thing and bringing her 
e to live, I could make no objection." 
re Miss Delamere wiped a tear from her 
lest cheek. 

•' But you expected them so long since ? " 

^*That is what I am coming to. The 

use of the delay has been worse than I 

mght. It seems Lady Altonby — she must 

ve her title you know, whoever she is — had 

ne business to arrange with a friend in 

lis, and they settled to go there first, 

fore coming here, for her health has been 

licate, aiid Altonby dreaded a second sea 

yage for her, once settled in England. He 

i not like to frighten us unnecessarily, but 

e has been very ill, something of brain 

ver I believe, and was given over by the 

rench doctors. It's mighty little faith I 

ive in them my dear I '' 

" Poor thing ! grief for her husband's loss, 

) doubt." 

"They staid where they were until she 
pew better, and now they are actually on 
leir way hither. He says his continual 
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gate at either extiemity. There was a pond 
here, covered in summer with water-lilies, 
and a boat which had been one of Damlej's 
greatest recreations when a boy. To pass 
through this pretty little retreat would only 
delay him a minute or two, and he was seized 
with the lover-like desire to carry his Rosa- 
mond a branch of some particularly prized 
rose which clustered over the summer-house, 
and which formerly, when she used to care more 
about the spot than now, she often wore, in 
preference to any other, going to gather them 
herself almost every day. 

He approached the little shrubbery; but 
when he reached the gate, he remembered he 
had not the key with him. While he was 
trying it, he was surprised to discover a light 
glistening faintly through the trees, in the 
direction of the boat, or summer-house. He 
looked attentively — ^who could be there with a 
light at this time of night ? It meant mis- 
chief, whoever it might be, and he determined 
to see forthwith. Lord Wentworth had been 
an excellent vaulter in his youth, and even 
still, his lithe and muscular figure enabled him 
to overcome easily such obstacles as the low 
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imitation, which only shows a very coarse 
grain, and will never take first-rate polish. 
Well then, my nephew, Altonby, has requested 
me to solicit th^ honour of Mr. and Mrs. 
Cameron's presence at Miss Delamere's tea- 
table, this, the very evening of his arrival ; the 
said party to consist of themselves, himself, my- 
self, and,'' she added mysteriously — " herself." 

"Keally," observed Cameron, who but 
fidntly smiled at the jocularity of Miss 
Delamere, "we are always delighted to be 
with you, but I should have thought Lord 
Altonby and the young widow would have 
been too fatigued, and besides, would have had 
so much to talk to you about as scarcely to 
have desired our presence." 

" ' Fatigue ! ' and ' talk about.' Don't you 
know that when men have really much to say, 
they are generally silent, and one has to draw 
every particle of intelligence out of them by a 
regular air-pump operation. In fact, I call 
the process of investing you extraordinary 
Creatures, ' putting you to the torture.' But 
as to fatigue, I'm sure you will be benefited by 
a change, for though it is the worst thing 
upon earth to tell you nervous he-folks that 
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you are ill, candour compels me to say, Mr. 
Cameron, that you really look wretched. 
Now don't be horror-struck, Mrs. Cameron ; 
he's not going to die,, for all that, and if he has 
not more than the usual obstinacy of his sex, 
we'll cure him. So do not let what I have 
said make you come with long faces, for 
Egerton's expressed intention in soliciting 
your presence is to plunge at once into a 
social reunion, of which it seems they have 
been both many months debarred." 

Miss Delamere paused, for she perceived 
that her words had awakened in one of her 
auditors a feeling absorbing all other interest. 
Kosamond's eyes w^re gazing with tearful 
anxiety upon her husband. Yes, it was so ! 
he did look ill. Long had she been aware of 
the secret anxiety, the hourly toil, the corrod- 
ing care, which was gnawing the bright steel 
within, but she would not admit that the 
bodily care showed signs of wear, and, slaves 
of externals as we are, the delusion of appear- 
ances calmed even the anxiety of affection, the 
sensibility of which, had itbeen allowed to speak, 
must have told her that disappointment served 
up with one's daily bread, poisons not physical 
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notrition onlj^ but frets the spiritual appetite 
as the false glare upon the morass mocks the 
anguish of the thirsty traveller. Delusion of 
appearances did we say? aye! this had 
worked yet deeper mischief. There were two 
loving and refined hearts bearing each other's 
burden, too proud to beg, and literally wast- 
ing away upon " appearances." The world 
saw merely the outside. Mr. and Mrs. 
Cameron were always polite to friends, afiec- 
tionate to each other, unostentatious but 
liberal, and therefore, of course, they must be 
well off It was not for it — ^the world — to ex- 
amine the almost suicidal mechanism which 
kept up the pageantry of plenty over want, 
and even the eye of frendship was deceived, 
and in this respect Aliss Delamere had seen no 
further than her neighbours. But the differ- 
ence was that a word apparently spoken at 
random, had opened her eyes, and she now 
wished to see. Hers was no heartless hollow 
nature which expired in possessions, and sel- 
fishly put aside the belief of a fellow-creature's 
suffering, for fear of being asked to remedy 
it. They had entered the house, and her eye 
glanced round the apartment. She saw that 
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Cameron worked hard, yet she now, for the 
first time, noticed the threadbare carpet, and, 
amongst the countless minutiae of poverty, 
that Sosamond's work-basket was full of little 
socks already much darned. 

"Aye, aye," she thought, "the true old 
sort, who suffer and toil uncomplainingly, and 
whose merit is passed over in favour of some 
upstart chit or cringing booby. Verily we 
honour mind, especially clerical mind, with a 
vengeance. I must take my measures accord- 
ingly ; " and she did. 

" Well, then, we will join you," said the 
curate, "to do honour to Lord and Lady 
Altonby's arrival, and we will bring merry 
faces, for really, in spite of your ommous re- 
marks, I feel very well, and shall be happy 
to make myself useful if my looks preclude 
me fi'om being ornamental." 

" Useful men, Mr. Cameron, are very rare. 
I have one in my house, who never speaks, and 
yet whose value lies in his head. It is a sheU 
pinchusion, sent me from Margate the other 
day ; I keep it on my work-table, and stick 
pins in the cap. In honour of his character- 
istic, he bears the label of a ' useful man.' " 
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'* What a pity it is, Miss Delamere, that you 
hsYe not a woman to keep him company, and 
receive your needles ; you might then repre- 
sent the pair as typifying the pins and needles 
of the married state/' 

"Not a bad idea," said Miss Delamere; 
"you see he is getting better, Rosamond. 
By the way, when Altonby arrives, I shall 
send every morning for you both, to ride out 
on horseback, and accompany us in our drives, 
as I believe the widow is a splendid horse- 
woman, and very likely has figured * in the 
scenes of the circle,' for what I know, though 
really it is too bad of me to depreciate the 
poor woman, but I do like to know who's who, 
in one's family, otherwise, it is like sitting down 
to sweetmeat, and suddenly discovering that 
you are eating mustard.'' 

At the appointed time, Cameron and his 
wife entered the drawing-room at the Court. 
Miss Delamere was sitting there in state, look- 
ing a little fussy. As the time approached 
for her nephew's return, she became uncertain 
as to how she should greet his companion, 
and had gradually worked herself into a ner- 
vous state anything but indicative of much cor- 
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diality to the expected stranger. Dinner was 
announced a little earlier than usual, that the 
parties might be in readiness to receive the 
travellers, but the evening wore on, and Miss 
Delamere had already given oi-ders for tea 
to be served in the smaller dining-room, 
where she had prepared a suitable repast for 
them, when the sound of carriage-wheels was 
heard rapiflly approaching. 

The file of servants marshalled in the hall 
looked extremely imposing, and Kosamond 
already pitied the young widow who had such 
an ordeal to encounter. She did not see 
the meeting between Miss Delamere and her 
new niece, for that lady advanced to the 
middle of the vestibule, after the manner of 
receptions between great potentates, and had 
been introduced to Lady Altonby as well as 
embraced her nephew with great dignity and 
a touch of genuine tenderness, before leading 
them to the drawing-room, and presenting 
them to her guests. 

Lord Altonby knew the curate and his 
wife perfectly. He greeted them with genuine 
kindness, then turning to the muffled figure 
at his side, said : — 
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" Two old friends of ^mine, Melanie, — ^Mr. 
and Mrs. Cameron." 

Lady Altonby seemed surprised, but bowed 
with an air which quite satisfied Miss Dela- 
mere's ideas, at least, of outward seeming. 

"Will you like to go upstairs at once, 
my dear?" she said, thawing wonderfully, 
as much to her own astonishment as that of 
Eosamond. 

" No, 1 thank you," was the quiet response, 
a little feebly from the bundle of wraps, "I am 
very lazy, and dread mounting, stairs just at 
this moment. I will take ofi* my bonnet 
here, if you will allow me." 

The elderly lady who accompanied her, 
now came forward. Lady Altonby quietly 
disencumbered herself of her travelling things, 
and, taking ofi* her bonnet, let a cloud of 
long, thick curls escape from their confine- 
ment. She was very pale, and looked almost 
ethereal in figure. Her cheek was transpar 
rent, and her form fluttered tremulously, as 
if she were scarcely recovered in health from 
her late severe illness. 

" Come, Lady Altonby, I must insist upon 
your taking some nourishment at once," said 
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Miss Delamere. " It is prepared in the ad- 
joining room," and with cordial but quiet man- 
ner she piloted the party to the supper-table. 

Under a brighter light, and relieved from 
all necessity for conversation, for Lord Altonby 
took that upon himself, and asked his aunt so 
many questions that she had scarcely leisure 
to bestow on the stranger, the latter appeared 
considerably to advantage, and quite free 
' from the slight air of constraint she had 
at first borne. She wore no widow's cap, 
and the shape of her small classical head 
was gracefully outlined beneath its luxuriant 
tresses. The high travelling-costume pre- 
vented any accurate opinion being formed of 
her figure, but a pliant and elegant tour- 
nure was clearly developed, notwithstanding 
the sable folds. The throat and arms were 
fair as ivory, and only a faint blush visible 
upon the cheek, just below where the long 
lashes lay dusky and soft. Bosamond thought, 
she had never beheld so exquisite or spiri- 
tual a contour, and Cameron was scarcely less 
impressed, though an idea of having seen 
the face years before, floated indistinctly 
through his mind. 
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Lady Altonby and the curate's wife soon 
got into conversation. The gentle counte- 
nance of Kosamond set the former at her 
ease, but of Miss Delamere she appeared to 
entertain a sort of timidity. 

The low tones of her voice gained strength 
as they talked together, and presently, when 
Mr. Cameron chimed in, the conversation be- 
came general, and everyone. Lord Altonby 
in particular, seemed happy. Not that the 
widow's spirits ever rose beyond a gentle 
complacency, but she spoke well and grace- 
fiilly of her travels, and Miss Delamere, de- 
spite her prejudices, began to listen atten- 
tively. 

" Ah ! poor young thing," she said to her- 
self, " anyone can see her heart is in her hus- 
band's grave ; we must try and rouse her a 
little. No wonder Egerton has taken such a 
fancy to her ; " and her manner insensibly 
grew affectionate, and even caressing. 

Cameron and his wife did not stay late. 
rhe latter parted with her new firiend quite 
warmly, something seemed to draw the two 
foimg women towards each other from the 
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moment of their first axjquaintance. There 
was a sweet confiding air about Lady Altonby, 
a sort of grateful earnestness in return for 
Mrs. Cameron's attention, which led the lat- 
ter to believe she had not been greatly used 
to kindness. 

" We shall be fast friends, I hope," said 
the usually shy Eosamond, as they parted; 
"my husband is too occupied to walk with 
me often, and I have longed for a compa- 
nion, who, like you, can enter into my objects 
of interest, and really prefers, as you say 
you do, a country life." 

Lady Altonby pressed her hand fervently. 

"I shall only be too happy," she mur- 
mured, with her slightly foreign accent. 

Miss Delamere accompanied her Mends. 
She had a few little presents to send to the 
young folks at the Rectory, and also to 
talk over her new niece with Rosamond, a 
pleasure she was most anxious not to lose. 
Lord Altonby was alone with his niece. 

" Bravo, dearest Melanie ! admirably and 
courageously done ! You see how vain were 
your fears. My aunt is not a very formidable 
personage, after all. She is already inclined 
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to like you/' He took her hand, and added 
with a sigh : — " Who could help it ? " 

She returned his kind smile. " Dear friend, 
but I have had a little surprise this evening. 
Do you know I met this Mr. Cameron years 
ago at Baden Baden ; it was when first I was 
introduced to — " she hesitated. 

" I know, dear Melanie ! And pardon me 
if I admit I have used a little deceit in bring- 
ing you and these people together. But tell 
me, you don't think Mr. Cameron recognized 
you?" 

" Oh ! no. I am a great deal changed 
since then, and ball-room costume — " she 
sighed, and again left him to finish the sen- 
tence as he pleased. 

" I did not wish him to discover you, and 
am glad he did not. I knew thoughout he 
was Damley Sheffield's tutor, but trusted to 
time, and his not having met you often. But 
now, tell me Melanie, what do you think of 
his wife ? " 

" I like her more than I can tell you,*' 
was the fervent reply. "Never in the course 
of my whole life have I been drawn to a 
woman as I felt irresistibly to her, to-night. — 

Q2 
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Oh ! she is charming ! " the impulsive French- 
woman went on ; " she set me at perfect 
ease before I had conversed with her five mi- 
nutes. With such a friend I shall never be 
quite unhappy more." Her countenance 
clouded as she said the words. ^^ Oh ! my 
child ! my child ! " she murmured inwardly, 
and Altonby appeared to understand her, for 
he replied to her thought in words. 

"Still a little courage, Melanie, and all 
will be set right. I think with the clue of that 
Fontainebleau story, we cannot fail to track 
him. Be assured he still lives." 

Lord Altonby and Melanie had gone to 
Paris for one especial reason. They had visi- 
ted every institution of the description where 
he thought it likely Malvoisin had placed the 
infant, and an interview with old M^re Antoi- 
nette had almost convinced him the object of 
their search was near at hand. In consequence 
of her information he had set out for Fontaine- 
bleau, but to his deep disappointment all trace 
of Marcelline and the child going by the name 
of Raymond Dubois, had there been lost. But 
he had not told Melanie enough to cause her 
the extreme pain he experienced : she only 
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knew a clue, slight, but full of hope, had led 
him to visit the forest, whither he did not 
allow her to accompany him. 

"Be assured he still lives," Altonby repeated; 
"but now tell me, do you trace any resemblance 
to anyone in Mrs. Cameron? Could you fancy 
you had ever met anyone related to her ? '' 
Melanie turned as pale as death. 
" Tou remember your husband was a twin 
child ; you know also that Cameron was Mr. 
Sheffield's tutor." 

" It is not that she is " 

" Darnley's sister, my dear. Yes, that is 
all ! I felt he would experience great awk- 
wardness in meeting her when you once knew 
the relationship existing, so I was determined 
the difficulty should be got over at once, and 
ivithout your knowing it. Tou may love her 
securely, dear Estelle, for she is as good as 
she is pretty. There is no fear of her suspi- 
cions being aroused, my arrangements have, I 
think, precluded that. She is to know you 
for the present only as the American actress, 
Melanie Duval, who married Reginald, the 
late Lord Altonby. But hush! here comes 
my aunt, fall of anxieties for your comfort. 
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Tou look fagged, and must repose. Good 
night ! " he whispered, pressing her hand, 
"and all good angels bless and guard my 
Estelle, my sister T* 
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CHAPTEE X. 

BICH AND POOR — GAINED AND LOST, 

Lord and Lady Altonby arrived at Delamere 
Court some months after the date of Lord 
Wentworth's illness. Rosamond's grief for 
her father was modified by time, and the 
knowledge that improvement was taking place 
from day to day in the invalid served to con- 
sole her, and alleviate the pain of absence. 
Her mother had never asked her to come and 
see him ; she scarcely ever wrote, and it was 
Lady Fanny's pen which recorded the event, 
resulting, as all believed, from over-exertion, 
and gave occasional bulletins of the Viscount's 
state. Poor Rosamond mourned secretly, but 
not the less sadly, over her mother's coldness. 
She would sit for hours whilst engaged on 
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some household labour, and picture the 
changed aspect of Wentworth Manor, or the 
luxurious London mansion, the master of each 
hopelessly smitten, for, while the intellect was 
partially clouded, speech had been affected, 
and the medical opinion was that it never 
would return, beyond the utterance of broken 
syllables. Perhaps he longed for her ? Alas ! 
the thought was agony, when the banished 
daughter knew she dared not intrude. Per- 
haps he wished to lay the hand of blessing 
upon those little cherubs whose merry voices 
were ringing in her ears? In vain! Lady 
Frances's infant had been from the first the 
hope and darling of the house ; there was no 
room there now for Rosamond or hers. 

The society of her new friend was a price- 
less solace to the young wife, whose anxiety 
for her husband had so far augmented that 
she dreaded touching upon any painful subject 
in his presence. Lady Altonby's subdued, yet 
sympathising manner, soothed her inexpressibly, 
she could scarcely account for the tenderness 
her friend evinced, an emotion which found 
expression sometimes in tearful caresses, at 
others in acts of thoughtftil kindness which 
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often made Rosamond entirely oblivious of the 
crook in her otherwise happy lot. 

Society talked but little of the new inmate 
of Delamere Court. At first a few intimate 
acquaintances had commented pretty freely 
upon the deceased Lord Altonby's marriage; 
but the matter interested them little, and by 
far the larger portion of the gay world forgot 
the circumstances if they ever knew them, 
and grew to think of a married pair instead of 
an uncle and niece, when Lord and Lady 
Altonby were mentioned. Egerton had nearly 
relinquished political circles, even before his 
departure for America, and the necessary 
duties of his present position were despatched 
as speedily as might be, when obliged to come 
to London. He now lived in a quiet manner, 
which puzzled some of his old friends, his 
aunt among the number, who remembered his 
former restlessness. But though apparently 
occupied by the pursuits of a country gentle- 
man, Lord Altonby's whole attention was 
filled by the search for Estelle's child, and the 
endeavour to ascertain the actual circum- 
stances of her marriage. 

Unknown to her, he had emissaries among the 
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police, and special agents throughout the 
whole of France, but as yet nothing satisfac- 
tory had rewarded his exertions. The first 
object had been the lost boy, and of his re- 
covery, or, at least, identification, Egerton 
was by no means sanguine. Every circum- 
stance, however trifling, was investigated re- 
lative to any child appearing at all likely to 
prove the right one, and although Mfere An- 
toinette, now grown old and forgetful, had 
said nothing actually tangible to encourage the 
hope that Marcelline's nursling might. be he^ 
we have seen Egerton lost no time in seeking 
the cottage at Fontainebleau, though he 
arrived too late to find it tenanted by the 
desired inhabitants. The second point had 
been not less important to Lord Mtonby him- 
self; it was the endeavour to prove Estelle's 
marriage. Perhaps we had better have put 
the negative case; for it were useless to dis- 
guise the fact that the generous friend and 
adviser was still the lover also, and would 
have hailed the fi'eedom of his ward from any 
tie, as the commencement of auspicious hope 
for his own suit. This never occurred to the 
poor mother, absorbed in the one thought of 
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her child ; yet it caused as sharp a pang to 
her to hear he had visited the registry, and 
found the page containing the certificate of 
her marriage cut out, as it did to poor Altonby 
to relinquish each successive clue ; for, oi 
course, the very circumstance of the paper 
having been abstracted, almost conclusively 
proved the union had been properly solemn- 
ized. It appeared now almost impossible to 
prove Estelle the wife of Darnley, that is, if 
the latter should himself repudiate her ; and 
this, from his conduct, appeared only too pro- 
bable. 

Meanwhile, time was passing wearily enough 
in the family of our hero. Darnley had, of 
course, been summoned immediately upon his 
Other's seizure, and Lady Frances, for a brief 
interval, experienced a renewal of the first 
happy weeks of her married life, for her 
husband was with her, and both too absorbed 
in the sudden blow that had fallen upon the 
head of the house, to watch for shortcomings, 
or brood over disappointments. Many a blissful 
hour of mutual communing did afler and 
sadder hours brmg before her, spent in that 
darkened chamber, at the bedside from which 
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Lady Wentworth turned in an agony of 
remorse ; Damley's low voice occasionally 
breaking the stillness, by reading to his wife 
from her favourite authors, while she sat 
drinking in the loved accents, his hand 
locked in hers. But these scenes were 
not to last long; for Lord Wentworth 
grew better, as far as his bodily health was 
concerned. His constitution, naturally vigor- 
ous, and rendered still more so by the tempe- 
rate habits of previous years, rallied, and 
partially threw off the shock, but the mind, 
alas ! seemed permanently injured, and even a 
journey to London, and the sight of many old 
friends, failed to arouse a single spark of his 
former vivacity, or induce him to essay a 
connected sentence of welcome. So they 
took the poor sufferer back to his park and 
his mansion, where, seated at a window com- 
manding the sight of the factories, he remained 
for hours wrapped in a dreamy lethargy, 
which at least evinced as little pain as pleasure. 
And thus days and months passed, and in 
due time another son was added to the house, 
and the first wail of an infant, with which he 
enters on his heritage of woe, resounded 
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through the lofty corridors of Wentworth 
Manor. Ah! the wail was often heard, too 
often, for Damley's second child was yet more 
puny and delicate than his elder brother, and 
the nurses shook their heads, and predicted 
he would never grow up to share the family 
honours. Yet, neither did this event arouse 
the invalid ; when the baby was brought to 
him he scarcely looked at it, and seemed to 
suflfer the greatest nervous irritation whenever 
its shrill little voice was heard. The elder 
child he indeed tolerated, but no more, often 
shaking his head, and showing signs of annoy- 
ance if little Frank were kept too long in the 
room by either Lady Frances or the still 
devoted grandmother. 

Towards the latter. Lord Wentworth's man- 
ner afforded a strange mixture of indifference 
and reproachful tenderness, which passed not 
without comment from many lookers on. He 
could say but few words, but her name was 
among those left him. Sometimes he would 
murmur it in the short snatches of slumber 
which came to him as he sat there by the 
window in the quiet library ; at others, she 
would feel his eyes fixed on hers, and when 
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she looked up he would repeat in piteous 
accents the phrase, never varied, that had 
rung upon her ear that fatal night, and which 
ever thrilled her with remorseful horror. 
" You — you deceive me ! " The idea seemed 
to her to have rested like a spirit, never to be 
silenced more, upon the dreary chaos of his 
mind, recording an evidence like the brazen 
sandal of Emphedocles, thrown up jGrom the 
abyss of oblivion to attest to the crime she 
had thought to bury out of sight. What 
wonder that Lady Wentworth should rush 
frantically to her own chamber, when the 
smothered cry of accusation fell on her ear? 
What wonder that, once there, and locked 
closely from the intrusion of the careless 
world, with which she had exchanged all, to 
receive in return nothing, she should try to 
shut out the fatal words, and exclaim, as she 
drained the first bitter drops in the cup of 
retribution, that her punishment was indeed 
more than she could bear ? 

To escape the continual strain upon her 
heart, as well as to avert the public discovery 
impending. Lady Wentworth often went to 
London, and some new pretext had to be 
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found eax^h time^ to explain the suspicious 
circumstance of her leaving her husband in 
such a state of health. She had grown 
fertile of expedient, alas! and could easily 
vary the excuse. Sometimes ^* business" 
called her, business which, from her pos- 
session of all her husband's papers, she 
only could perform. Sometimes Darnley's 
and Fanny's infant required a medical 
opmion, and she could not trust it to 
the wet nurse, at so long a distance from 
home. She often saw people in the London 
house, some of whom the servants greatly mar- 
velled at her admitting to so great an honour ; 
for one of these, the man she had told Lord 
Wentworth was a detective, she had taken 
the trouble to use interest which obtained 
him rapid advancement in " The Force," the 
authorities at the Loaves and Fishes rightly 
considering that people in Lady Wentworth's 
class were the only ones whose recommenda- 
tion was worth notice, whether a man sought 
the office of Head Pastry-Cook to the House 
of Commons, Superintendent of the Orange- 
Girls, or Chief Inspector of the Metropolitan 
Sights and Swells. 
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During one of these visits, Lady Fanny, 
whose personal health had been weak ever 
since her second confinement, failing to inte- 
rest and amuse her unfortunate father-in-law, 
and impatient of the functions of nurse 
Lady Wentworth's absence entailed upon her, 
bethought herself of paying a visit to the 
young woman and the boy who had pleased 
her so greatly upon a former occasion. Had 
she been less in want of an occupation, she 
would have felt vexed that her proposal for 
them to come to the Manor had all this time 
met with such apparent indiflference, but 
Lady Fanny longed to see the features she 
had once before thought resembled her truant 
husband, and she was unaccustomed to resist 
any impulse which arose in her breast. She 
wondered with a gleam of proud mockery of 
her own folly at going to see him for such a 
purpose, whether she should still trace the 
fancied resemblance. 

This time no chUd accompanied her in the 
low pony phaeton, for little Frank was paying 
a visit at the Rectory, and the baby, always 
too delicate to bear much open air, had for 
the last few days been so ailing that a medical 
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Uan was in constant attendance. The nurse 
said it was " only the teeth that were worriting 
him," but the mother, grown more quick- 
sighted than formerly, had misgivings she 
^ve no voice to, a way with many of us when 
the danger is serious and imminent. 

Arrived at the cottage, Lady Frances was 
struck by the evident change about it and its 
inhabitants, everything bearing the appear- 
ance of approaching removal. Marcelline 
Dubois' face was a shade more careful, but 
the child rivetted Lady Frances' whole atten- 
tion. He was much grown, and his hair had 
been allowed its full luxuriance, a circum- 
stance which enhanced the look of high 
refinement, which was corroborated by evident 
ill-health. He was much altered in this 
particular, and Lady Fanny's heart smote her 
for not having earlier inquired about them. 
Her astonishment was augmented when, upon 
entering the house, she suddenly found herself 
in the presence of a venerable ecclesiastic, 
for such his dress denoted him, who wel- 
comed her with such dignified grace as at 
once proved him accustomed to the highest 
circles. The beni^nitv of his features was 
VOL. ni. R 
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not less remarkable than his courteoas 
demeanour, and the somewhat foreign gesture 
of the hand informed Lady Frances, even if 
the thorough polish of his manner had failed 
to do so, that he had been educated upon a 
system — pity it is so neglected in our church 
— ^which recognises external fascinations as 
one of the greatest elements of persuasive 
impression. 

" This, Madame," said Marcelline, " is our 
good friend who takes care of us. I am 
glad that you have seen him before we 

go." 

The conversation was carried on in French. 

*^ Go ! " said Lady Frances ; " you are not 
going to leave, surely; my little favourite 
here does not look well, and for that reason 
we must wait, that we may recover him." 

"Nay, but," said Marcelline, with a 
melancholy smile, "it is for that very cause we 
go. I cannot give his life for bread, and we 
should soon all of us perish here. Is it not so, 
mon pfere ? " 

The person thus addressed assented, with 
an expression of almost severe melancholy. 

" You are right, my child. I do not think 
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the good lady knows what women and 
children suffer almost beneath the shadow of 
her walls. It would be murder to let the 
child remain ; although, if oppression and 
suffering like this occurred under one whose 
character is so good as that of my Lord 
Wentworth, it must be worse elsewhere." 

Lady Frances was astonished. Like many 
others, she had merely looked at the result, 
without counting the cost, had heard of 
large fortunes, and had enjoyed wealth without 
ever dreaming about the means of its acquire- 
ment. 

Lord Wentworth's factories had been, un- 
like most others, conducted upon as near an 
approach to humanity as competition in the 
race for gold will admit ; but in consequence 
of recent stimulus to trade, and the owner's 
relinquishment of personal supervision, the 
condition of the working poor she found to be 
grievous in the extreme. Marcelline watched 
her emotion, as certain little details of Ray- 
mond's and her own work were mooted, and 
she hastened, with true womanly unselfishness, 
to extenuate, as far as might be, painful im- 
pressions. " Raymond," she said, " was older 

r2 
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than some workers where both she and he 
were employed, but the state of the children 
around them was terrible ; they were literally 
worked to death." 

Lady Fanny's curiosity was, however, ex- 
cited, and she resolved to know all. Turning, 
therefore, to the clergyman, she inquired as 
to his experience. He replied : — 

"I came here, miladi, as to a civilized 
country. I heard that England was pleading 
the cause of the poor negroes abroad, and that 
in one month of the year, meetings are re- 
gularly held to mitigate all human ills, social, 
moral, and physical. But what does this 
religious country do with its own children? 
I have been amongst its fact9ries, and seen 
vice, and disease, and oppression, slaughtering 
their thousands, so that when war arrives, 
your country is obliged to employ foreign 
legions to supply its own exhausted race. I 
have seen children working at five years of 
age, with bowed backs, deformed legs, com- 
pletely distorted, and their sight so impaired 
as to be compelled to labour in spectacles. In 
the hosiery districts, children of four years of 
age have never been in bed before ten o'clock 
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at nighty working for sixteen hours, not al- 
lowed to move or speak, even at meals, for a 
lenny, twopence, or threepence wages a day ; 
Ad all these things have been known to your 
Tovemment long, long ago ; but the love of 
^Id has stopped the cry of slaughtered chil- 
Iren, and your very Magistrates and Members 
rf Parliament rank themselves with murderers 
n God's sight, by allowing — aye ! even taking 
noney for the price of blood. So I am going 
,0 take this dear boy away." 

" But," said Lady Frances, " the masters 
io not know these things, and if you repre- 
sented them, they would be stopped." 

*^ Excuse me ; if the suffering workpeople 
complained, they would be dismissed." 

" Still the parish would give aid." 

" Not to those who refuse to work because 
die hours are too long. I have known many 
^ases, even during the short time I have been 
liere, where children have been worked, and 
women too, up to within one week of their 
death, and others who refuse to stay to die, 
are discarded by their parish, so that they 
must steal or starve. A child has worked 
sixty hours, and never paused, except at meal 
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time, and has had its food cut up, that it may 
be eaten faster. ^ Let me fall into the bands 
of God, for His mercies are great, but let not 
me nor mine either fall into the hand of 
man,' " uttered the priest, with a burst of 
uncontrollable devotion, and he drew Bay- 
mond to his side, fondly smoothing his curls 
as he spoke. 

Lady Frances felt a little surprise at hearing 
the pfere quote Scripture so readily in his own 
language, since she believed him a Roman 
Catholic. This circumstance increased her 
interest, and the conversation was prolonged. 

From it she discovered, not only that 
since Lord Wentworth's illness, Wallace, his 
agent, had completely altered the system em- 
ployed in the factories ; but also that general 
complaint now usurped the place of former resig- 
nation, if not contentment. " I will endeavour 
to look a little into th^se things myself," Lady 
Fanny resolved ; meantime her heart drew 
her to the boy, and she asked Marcelline if 
she would let her take him back to Wentworth 
Manor, to visit little Frank, to whom he had 
formerly taken so gr6at a fancy. His presence 
might interest the invalid too. Lady Frances 
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wondered whether he would be influenced by 
the resemblance which had so struck herself. 

If the foster-mother hesitated at first, the 
sparkling eyes of Eaymond soon decided her 
to let him go, and in a few minutes Lady 
Fanny was proceeding homewards, accom- 
panied by her young prot6g6. A new holland- 
blouse, belted to the waist, gave his little 
figure additional grace, and the waving 
masses of his chesnut hair escaped firom beneath 
his cap. He was a striking-looking lad, and 
Lady Frances, fond as she naturally was, felt 
anything but ashamed of him as she entered 
tiie library where Lord Wentworth was 
seated in his accustomed place. 

The baby was asleep and better, and Lady 
Frances after a few minutes in the nurseiy, 
returned to Raymond. To her surprise Lord 
Wentworth had beckoned him to his arm- 
chair, and was gently stroking the boy's 
clustering curls with his hand. Lady Frances' 
delight was great when he showed his interest 
by murmuring over and over the name of 
" Damley," one he had before seemed unable 
to pronounce, pointing each time to the child. 
Whether he were merely struck by the 
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likeness she had fanded, or really believed ' 
it his son gone back to the days of boy- 
hood, his daughter-in-law could not make 
out. 

The evening passed pleasantly enough to 
Raymond. Everything was so new and so 
delightful. Too soon it slipped away, but as 
night came on. Lady Frances was again 
sunmioned to the bedside of her ailing infant, 
and he was left to himself to go whither he 
would. He spent the time principally looking 
at the pictures in a small gallery, opening 
upon the dining-room, and here Pere Lambert, 
who at Marcelline's request had come to fetch 
him home, found him. 

" Oh ! my father, such splendid pictures. I 
am so vei'y glad you came, that you may see 
them also. Look, here is one of Caesar's 
passage of the Rubicon, and here Ulysses 
passing by the island of Calypso, and there is, 
oh! such a beautiful Joan of Arc. Come 
and see it/' 

He was dragging the priest along when the 
latter was attracted by a fiilUength portrait 
of Damley SheflBeld, taken just before he 
went abroad with Cameron. The good man 
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put his hand to his brow and tried to 
remember where he had seen that face before. 

It speedily came back to him. He remem- 
bered it was at the altar those graceful and 
refined features had so forcibly struck him. 
He had married that young man to a French 
bride in Paris, and Marcelline's story of the 
strange coincidence of meeting the pair again 
they had seen upon the deck of the steamer, 
now recurred to him. Yes ; of course her card 
had Lady Frances Sheffield on it, Sheffield 
was the family name, and that was the name 
of the young fellow as written by himself in 
the register. As these ideas quickly passed 
through his mind, the thought kept urging 
itself on in actual words, what had the young 
man then done with the pretty French bride, 
and as he withdrew his eyes from the picture, 
they were arrested by the aspect of Raymond, 
who had thrown himself into the attitude the 
painter had chosen for Darnley, and stood 
there perfectly unconscious how very much he 
resembled it. 

" What a strange idea," the old man said, 
musingly, " and yet he must be much about the 
age a child of theirs would be. Tush ! I am 
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making up a romance in my old age/' And 
now he summoned the servant, and sending 
his excuses to Lady Frances, who had com- 
pletely forgotten the presence of her little 
guest, they left the house, and proceeded 
down the drive to the lodge gates, where 
Pepin and the faithful Newfoundland were in 
attendance. 

Lady Frances saw no more of the persons 
in whose cause her feelings had that afternoon 
been so warmly - interested. Li the trouble 
that fell upon her within the few next days 
she altogether forgot them. The poor baby 
justified the nurse's prognostications by 
wasting rapidly away after that night, and 
when it had been laid beneath the pavement of 
the chancel and the young mother turned to seek 
consolation in duty and employment, Marcel- 
line's cottage was let to strangers, and they 
had departed, no one seemed to know whither. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



ON THE TRACK. 



Our last communication with the arch-plotter , 
in this narrative, left him in eager pursuit of 
his so-called ward. He returned unsuccessful 
in his search, notwithstanding that the latter 
had been prosecuted through the leading 
towns of the States, and with an unrelaxing 
energy, which is too often the concomitant of 
villainy, rather than of honest enterprize. 
The more unsatisfactory, however, that his 
endeavours became abroad, the more did his 
suspicions recur to those at New York, who, 
from the character of his agents, he considered 
might, for a larger bribe, have turned to con- 
spire against him. His rage at the flight of 
Estelle was, indeed, augmented by a host of 
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conflicting feelings, among which, strange as it 
may seem, an element was mingled which, if 
not love, was the nearest approach to it so 
depraved a nature could conceive. Yes ! love 
for the very being he had seen wither beneath 
the Upas of his contaminating presence, 
whose path he had strewed with thorns, and 
yet towards whom passion was in a sense 
redoubled, as being a reflex of what he had 
experienced towards her mother. "No one 
is suddenly bad," and the Roman satirist 
might have added, " wholly ; " for a moment 
remorse became almost tenderness, and proved 
that, even on this hard soil, blasted with 
crime, one little blade of human feeling had 
escaped the withering touch -of selfishness, to 
which honour, nay, even every impulse of our 
common nature, had sunk as falls the grain 
before the storm. But it was transient ; the 
portal of the soul had opened for a moment to 
admit a passing breath of heaven, but it was 
shut now, and like the fabled rock which 
unclosed but to one magic word, the charmed 
signal was forgotten as soon as uttered, and 
the stony heart, resuming its ruggedness, re- 
vealed no more an aperture to noble impulse. 
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Another change! love^ although shorn of 
his ethereal nature, debased and unacknow- 
ledged, yet influenced in the guise of passion, 
this fallen being, and the very circumstance of 
Estelle's having escaped him, exasperated the 
desire to possess her. It was not solely the 
pecuniary loss entailed by her withdrawal, nor 
even the deprivation of that power over her 
destiny he had so long held supreme, which 
fretted and wore his mind with feverish anxiety, 
so as at times to endanger that consummate 
mastery of his emotions, even when most 
excited, which had formerly so conspicuously 
characterized him. Naturally a votary of 
pleasure, he seemed now driven by some 
mocking demon into greater excesses, as if to 
obtain oblivion where he despaired of enjoy- 
ment. 

With the money he had basely obtained, he 
established a new gambling-house, which 
attracted no less by its luxurious appoint- 
ments than by the utter recklessness and pro- 
fusion of its owner. Yet, often he would 
suddenly withdraw himself, and sally forth 
alone, ever bent upon inquiring chiefly at the 
harbour or in the hotels, to pick up still, if 
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could be, some little clue to Estelle's depar- 
ture. No matter how slight, let him only 
clutch one end of the thread, there was some- 
thing in the almost unnatural eagerness which 
impelled him, that at the same time became 
an assurance he would unravel the whole skein. 

Some months had now elapsed, when one 
night Kus6, more than ordinarily jaded, en- 
tered a small drinking-house near the port. 
He had lately felt pleasure in conversing with 
the pilots generally employed upon the larger 
steamers, and had hardly sat down before a 
man in sailor attire entered, whom Eus^ had 
not seen since the period of his own return 
from Europe. Eesuming his acquaintance, he 
reminded the man that he had piloted the 
" Western Star " when Rus6 was a passenger, 
and inquired where he had been so long. 

" Why, it's a tarnation rum voyage I had, 
stranger, I calculate, the bout after bringing 
you in, and I was nearly taking up my fixings 
at St. John's. I took the Britisher out as 
brought you, and now I think on't, I thought 
you'd have been there yourself." 

"How so?" inquired Rus^, with some 
curiosity. 
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''Why, wasn't that great actress that we 
had over here, some sort of a kinswoman of 
yours, and we had her with us sure enough ? " 

" Impossible ! " Rus6 gasped, with an emo- 
tion he vainly tried to conceal. 

"Why, hang it, man, what d'ye look so white 
for. I tell ye she was there. If ever my two 
eyes clapped sight on a woman's figure-head, 
I know hers. Why, start my timbers, the 
night I saw her act she made me blubber, and 
the salt water run over scuppers in such a 
style as to need all hands to swab the , decks. 
It fretted me too to see her as she was aboard, 
cos she looked so pale, and wore a widdy's 
dress. Well, I never see a man take on in 
such a style. What are ye staring at ? " 

It is needless to say that when Rus6 re- 
covered himself he followed up the information 
thus casually given, and succeeded in ascertaining 
beyond all doubt that Egerton had gone down 
to embark in the steamer mentioned by the 
man, accompanied by a young fellow recom- 
mended to his service by Strauss, the hair- 
dresser. He speedily detected the disguise 
assumed by Estelle, and felt convinced she had 
gone to England under Egerton's escort. A 
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short and stormy interview took place between 
Eus6 and the barber, but nothing was to be 
gained from the latter, who at first took refuge 
in his ordinary stolidity, but upon his questioner 
attempting to bully, saluted him with such a 
tornado of abuse, in his leash of languages, 
that Rus^ was effectually silenced. 

Within a few days of this discovery, Euse^ 
whose exchequer was getting low, spent the 
greater portion of his remaining money in 
securing a passage to England, and arrived 
there a short time before the fearful interview 
with Lady Wentworth. Obtaining no further 
intelligence relative to Egerton, by which he 
could identify him with the companion of 
Estelle's voyage, he determined to go and find 
out from Lady Wentworth, if Estelle had been 
heard of by Darnley, and at the same time to 
extort money from her to relieve his present 
necessities. In the summer-house at Went- 
worth Manor, Rush's demands had increased, 
as they always did, on every new occasion, and 
Lady Wentworth found it hopeless to endea- 
vour to satisfy him, without incurring the sus- 
picions of her husband, already surprised at 
the large sums she had been forced to leave 
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unaccounted for, in order to secure his 
silence. The discovery of the interview was 
the cause, as the reader is aware, of Lord 
Wentworth's illness. After this. Ruse, un- 
mindful of the ruin he had made, crossed the 
Channel, hoping to amalgamate with his other 
schemes the discovery of Estelle, by means of 
the agents who, we have intimated, were, like 
himself, connected with extensive frauds in the 
chief Continental cities. Tears passed, and 
found his perseverance unchanged, his desire 
to recover traces of the fugitive vehement as 
before, when one morning a letter, which had 
followed him from place to place, arrived, and 
this decided him upon an immediate return to 
England. 

It was from Danvers, at New York, and 
conveyed the intelligence that he had dis- 
covered the rich Englishman's real name, who 
had been so devoted an admirer of Madame 
Duval, and with whom there was every reason 
to believe she had embarked. Always on the 
watch, Danvers had met in the cemetery one 
of the few officials who knew the actual condi- 
tion of the young man killed by the fall of the 
staircase at the gaming-house. The simple 

TOL. HI. S 
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stone, bearing the initials " E. D." had been, 
at Egerton's command, placed upon the spot, 
and the roan explained, after a little dexterous 
pumping, that he believed the Englishman was 
the uncle of the deceased, and bore the same 
name as himself, " Delamere." Indeed, he 
added that the title of Lord Altonby went to 
the gentleman calling himself Egerton, upon 
the death of his nephew, for he had heard 
Sykes, the man-servant, speak of his master by 
that appellation after the funeral, though not 
often, as the new lord seemed to dislike the 
title excessively. 

Here was information for Malvoisin. At 
once he followed, enquiring by this clue, and 
soon found that Egerton Delamere, of Dela- 
mere Court, Somerset, had succeeded to the 
title on the death of his nephew, Reginald, 
Lord Altonby, accidentally killed in a gaming- 
house at New York. Not a moment was 
lost, and in a few hours he was in England, had 
travelled into Somersetshire, and thence to 
London, finding none of the family were at 
their country house, and feeling sure he should 
gain more information in the metropolis. He 
was right ; the evidence of his own senses 
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ledily assured him Estelle it was^ and mar- 
i, as he imagined, to the Englishman, since 
ly were always spoken of as Lord and Lady 
k)nby. The culminating point had been 
bched. Bust's disappointed passion, over- 
idming cupidity, and baffled rage knew no 
iinds, and for an interval nature gave way, 
i a fever, which brought him to the gates of 
3 grave, impeded all present action. 
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CHAPTEE XI I. 

THE RECOGNITION. 

How fortunate for poor humanity is it that 
simultaneous occurrences are veiled from our 
sight; that in this finite existence we see 
darkly, only half the truth at a time, ever un- 
conscious of the combinations which may be 
neutralizing our eflForts even the very moment 
when we are making the endeavour. Accident 
again often effects far more than the prevision 
of years. Rest, troubled heart, rest! there 
is One above who doeth all things well. 

One evening, when the London season was 
at its height, Damley Sheffield persuaded his 
mother to let him take her to hear Grisi sing 
in " Norma." Since the illness of the Yis- 
count, she had rarely spent an evening away 
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fipom home, and Darnley, still devotedly 
attached to her, thought to divert the grief 
which was paling her cheek, and to banish the 
contemplation of painful topics. 

The Opera House was crowded, and the 
&vourite prima donna singing her very best. 
The effluent tones rose and swelled in a raptu- 
rous stream of melody, subduing the senses, 
and carrying them captive even to the point 
of identifying the hearer with the character 
sustained by the singer. Lady Wentworth 
was sitting, her eyes fixedly regarding the stage, 
and her emotions dreamily absorbed by the 
tale of love, jealousy, and maternal yearning 
before her, when a quick movement upon 
Damley's part roused her fi*om her reverie 
and caused her to turn and look at him. She 
was startled at the expression of his face. He 
had risen, and holding fast to the side of the 
box, gazed across the theatre with a look so 
foil of surprise and wild rejoicing, that her 
eyes instinctively followed his, in the endeavour 
to ascertain the sudden cau&e of so much 
feeUng. 

Two ladies and a gentleman occupied a box 
nearly opposite. The elder lady was old 
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enough to be either the mother or aunt of the 
gentleman, who greatly resembled her ; the 
other, by whom he was seated, was much 
younger than either, apparently about eight or 
nine and twenty, and strikingly lovely. She was 
observing the stage, her air full of interest and 
admiration ; you could see, from the sparkle of 
her eyes, that her heart was thrilling" to the 
music ; her small gloved hands were folded 
closely together, and a faint movement of the 
lips, as if she sighed, followed the vocalization 
of the scene, when the cadence which closed 
it had died into silence. 

Too easily did Lady Wentworth discover 
the object of her son's agitated regards. She 
had never seen Estelle, but the features of the 
picture she had taken from Damley's neck 
during his delirium had been ineffaceably 
transferred to her memory. The picture itself 
had disappeared, but she remembered every 
line. As she gazed upon the occupant of the 
box, she felt a certainty that the original of 
those features Was before her, that she saw 
her son's forsaken wife. 

" Mother ! mother ! " Damley gasped at^ 
length — ^but a host of contesting feelings, 
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arising from the altered circumstances of his 
relation with the lost bride of his boyhood, 
rushed across his mind, and he could add no 
more to the appealing syllables. 

By a powerful eflFort, Lady Wentworth re- 
covered her composure. She had, alas, at- 
tained, by long and bitter experience, perfection 
in the painful art of self-control, and laying 
her hand upon his arm she whispered: — 

"Hush, hush, Damley, I see. But be 
assured it is a resemblance — nothing more." 

His feelings underwent a revulsion in a 
moment. " You see ? " he enquired, suspi- 
ciously ; " how can you tell ? How can you 
know? You never saw her." 

She was obliged to say something to quiet 
him, even if she condemned herself. " There 
was a picture — stay, pray be calm, I saw it 
accidentally, and I must say the features are 
very like, but no, not, not hers ! " 

The blow had fallen. There was an end of 
all concealment now. 

Damley had opened the door of the box. 
He put on his hat with frantic eagerness, and 
murmuring some incoherent words, rushed out 
into the lobby. 
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She knew well whither he had gone. Stop ! 
one chance for her still ; on looking again 
towards the box lately tenanted by the vision 
which had so astounded her, she was inexpress- 
ibly relieved to perceive it was empty. The 
party had left the theatre. 

Damley Sheffield, heedless of the surprised 
expression of the loungers who encountered 
him, sped along towards that part of the 
house where he had seen Estelle and her com- 
panions. He did not hesitate to think, he 
stayed not to realize his position, or hers, 
whatever the latter might be. He stopped 
only when, on reaching the spot itself, he 
found the boxkeeper quietly searching under 
the chairs for any forgotten property, and, 
glancing up at the printed letters above 
the door, read there the name of " Lady 
Altonby." 

" Yes, this must be the box," and in a 
husky voice he demanded who were the per- 
sons who had just quitted it. The man 
seemed amazed at the incoherence of his ad- 
dress, and replying that they were Lord and 
Lady Altonby's party, abruptly shut the door 
and decamped. 
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Damley had no wish to detain him. Quick 
as thought, and with but one mad purpose in 
view, to see, to speak to hevy even before the 
assembled world, if necessary, he hastened 
down the staircase, his eyes searching for her 
everywhere. At the main entrance, there 
were but a few persons waiting for their 
equipages, for the stream of departure would 
not set in just yet ; but vainly he looked for 
any persons resembling those he sought. 

" Has Lord Altonby's carriage been up ? " 
he asked, at last. 

" No, sir," was the reply ; " but I think 
I heard it called at the other door, awhile 
ago." 

Damley turned to the colonnade entrance. 
With rapid steps he passed the shops, for it 
seemed to him, should he lose sight of her now, 
no efforts would hereafter ever regain her. 
When he emerged breathless into the street, 
some ladies were just entering a carriage 
drawn up close to the pavement. He caught 
the flutter of Estelle's white dress ; that it was 
hers he knew perfectly, though he could not 
see the wearer's face. It needed no confir- 
mation, so he asked the waterman who had 
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just closed the door, " where that carriage 
had just driven off to — Lord Altonby's, he 
meant." 

" Home, I believe, sir. No — Arlington 
Street." 

" Get me a cab — quick ! " 

" Yes, sir," and one was speedily in at- 
tendance. It seemed, notwithstanding, an age 
to Damley ; while pursuing the equipage she 
had entered, he was yet compelled to wait — 
forced to control the wild anticipations which 
the sight of her had aroused. He began to 
consider what he, what she, was now, and how 
he should address her, if indeed he were able 
to gain an interview at all. 

It was evident she was married, the wife of 
Lord Altonby! He ground his teeth with 
rage at the thought, forgetting, as man ever 
does, that he had been the first to perjure 
his marriage vows. Estelle married again! 
Oh ! it was too, too horrible. How could the 
traitress exist, with the thought of the hus- 
band she had abandoned present to her 
mind? How could she preserve that heav- 
enly air of innocence ? How could she smile 
and converse, as he saw her a few minutes 
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ago^ with such a load of deceit and infidelity 
upon her? 

While these ideas careered through his 
brain, making it a very Charybdis of chaotic 
confusion, the cab was clattering up Pall Mall, 
along Piccadilly, past his own house, to the 
number indicated in Arlington Street. Damley 
never observed that lights were flitting from 
window to window, and that a private car- 
riage, and one or two hired ones, stood at the 
door of the house he had left so cheerless and 
silent a short time ago. The unusual ac- 
tivity these circumstances declared, would 
have struck him had he been capable of 
thinking of aught beyond the one topic ; but 
on, on he was borne, with only the thought of 
Estelle, unfaithful, lost to him for ever, pre- 
sent to his excited senses. So quickly had 
he followed her, that her carriage had scarcely 
deposited its occupants at their own door, and 
the coachman had to move aside to permit 
the cab to drive up, while the astonished ser- 
vant, who had just admitted his master, could 
scarcely have had time to proceed to his own 
domain below stairs, as his prompt answer to 
the impatient summons of the fresh arrival 
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testified. Darnley was admitted into the 
breakfast-room, and had sent up a message to 
inform Lady Altonby that business of a most 
pressing nature obliged a stranger to intrude 
upon her at this unseasonable hour, before 
five minutes had elapsed. 

How his heart beat! The hoarded ten- 
derness of years turned into agony, the love 
that he had hidden and gone so often to look 
at stealthily, as the miser visits his gold, when 
the struggle to keep up an assumed character 
could no longer be maintained, all to come to 
this ! He shivered and clung to the marble 
agamst which he leaned for support. Hush ! 
a footstep was on the stairs, he must command 
himself. She should not see him thus. Yes, 
she was coming ! 

The handle of the door turned. It was not 
Estelle, but a gentleman. Darnley recog- 
nised him for her companion at the ope a 
house. In a voice thick with passion, he 
called out : — 

" My business is not with you. It is with 
Lady Altonby, as she is called, — my wife! 
No words — bid her come here at once ! " 

Lord Altonby, who had little difficulty in 
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lecognizing Darnley, saw at a glance the 
fatuity of bandying arguments with a man 
80 transported by emotion. 

"Follow me!" he said sternly, and the 
two proceeded upstairs into a smaller draw- 
ing room, where a lady was standing near the 
table as they entered. 

It was Estelle. Oh, how gloriously 
beautiful she looked ! Her figure, drawn to 
its utmost altitude, had a majesty about its 
graceful lines which at once attracted and 
commanded. Every shade of tenderness had 
disappeared from her countenance, and left it 
resembling the sculptured lineaments of an 
offended goddess, rather than a breathing 
woman. 

They stood face to face, the husband and 
wife ; and, as it were from the abyss of years, 
the spirit of supposed wrongs and long- 
treasured injuries uprose between them, and 
forbade hearts which once had grown and 
clung together to blend again in fond 
affection. Damley's emotion was of a 
mingled character, but a strange doubt 
seemed to calm him as he looked upon that 
cold pale face, its every feature expressing 
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purity, faithfulness, and truth. His voice 
was broken when he spoke. 

" Estelle, we meet at last ! " 

"At last!" 

The words seemed an echo of his own, in 
a tone so calm, so passionless, thej might 
have floated back from another world. 

"Is it thus you welcome back the man 
whose existence you have blighted, and 
yet to whom your most solemn vows were 
pledged ? Oh, heaven ! how are you 
changed ! What are those vows now ? — ^worse, 
far worse than falsehood. Tou have ruined 
our honour, our happiness" — he paused for 
breath — 

There was a withering scorn upon her lips 
which crushed him. 

" Do not plunge deeper in perfidy, 
Damley Sheffield. You to talk of vows! 
Tou who abandoned a helpless wife and 
chUd, to contract other ties ! You who stand 
before me now, a perjured man, deep dyed in 
felsehood and guile. How have you kept 
your faith ? Was this the fulfilment of your 
pledge ? this your affection ? " 

"I abandon you? Did you not forsake 
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your home — ^tear from me, not yourself only, 
but our child also? When I returaed to 
Paris, were you not gone — ^gone ? " 

" You do well to allege such an excuse/' 
she replied, bitterly. Well! how do you 
account for your conduct since that time/' 

" Account for my conduct, faithless 
woman! Justify your own — justify the dr- 
cnmstances of the present moment. How and 
where do we meet ? Look around ! but — '' 
and he threw a glance of defiance and 
hatred at Lord Altonby — " you are mine no 
longer — ^we are sundered for ever. Oh ! " he 
said, as he sunk exhausted into a seat, 
" say — it cannot be really true — my Estelle ! 
my wife ! — married again ! " 

"Compose yourself," she replied, calmly. 
"My truth will indeed bear comparison with 
yours. You were once my husband, and have 
a right to an explanation. I am not married, 
neither is there a taint upon the pledges I 
gave." 

" How then is it the world calls you by his 
name?" 

" Let us not recriminate. I repeat I have 
never dishonoured the name — your name — I 
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bear. My present name is but assumed. It 
is only you who have caused another, deceived 
like myself, to lay her misery to your charge, 
and from my soul I pity her new alliance 
with such perfidy." 

He groaned deeply, the shaft had indeed 
gone home. 

" Now listen. For years you have cast me 
off, my cry for help disregarded, my affection 
trampled under foot ; unprotected, you have 
thrown me upon the world. Even my 
letters were unnoticed, until their scorn- 
ful return could inflict, if possible, a 
deeper pang of insult. Let her keep her 
husband, I say — ^but tell me — " 

She stopped, for he had started wildly to 
his feet. He was indeed thunderstruck. 
Like a man in a dream, ideas unarranged, 
suspicions hitherto transient, were forming 
themselves into consistency through his trou- 
bled brain; the next moment he almost 
screamed : — 

" Letters ! You wrote, you say ? I received 
none ; I sent none. Oh ! who could be that 
fiend who has thus mocked us both ? " 

"You did not return my picture, with a 
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letter which I had written to you, torn and 
crumpled, round it? Sealed, too, with the 
Wentworth arms ? " Her lip trembled a little 
as she awaited the response. 

^^ I ? Oh, Estelle, how cruel, how unjust ! 
God only knows how unrelaxingly I sought 
you, how I have watched, and waited, and 
mourned ! Life itself was all but extinguished 
in the struggle. Yet," he went on more 
wildly, " this must, this shall be cleared 
up!" 

" Can you clear up your marriage with 
a second wife also ? Can you undo the ties 
that bind you afresh, wife and children? 
TeU me." 

She might have spared the reproachful 
question. The accumulation of ill had crushed 
the worn spirit of the victim she mistook 
for the assailant, and the pleading of hope- 
less suffering upon the broken-hearted hus- 
band's face spoke more to the latent ten- 
derness of the long-alienated wife, than long 
explanations could have uttered. 

Sympathising with both. Lord Altonby, with 
the humane tact characteristic of his intelligent 
and noble nature, interfered ; and by judicious 
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consolation and inquiry, succeeded in placing 
each sufferer in a position to investigate the 
facts connected with their treacherous separa- 
tion. Not that, of course, he could explain many 
details, but his knowledge of Ruse Malvoi- 
sin's character supplied much, conjecture 
still more. When they touched upon the 
returned miniature, all were completely at 
fault, until Darnley, suddenly remembering 
his mother's words about a picture in the 
opera-house that night, exclaimed in an agony 
of horror : — 

"No; before to-night that secret shall be 
unravelled, as the other fearful mysteries 
have been; and if so," his voice rose to a 
cry of anguish, "oh! Heaven, if it is as 
I suspect — " 

"Pray, Mr. Sheffield," observed Lord 
Altonby, " let this unhappy business be for 
the present confined to ourselves. I have 
been a friend, almost a brother to your 
wife, and, believe me, I wish to act in the 
same character towards you. Misapprehen- 
sion, error, and treachery, have not as yet 
ruined all. Do not let your passion increase 
the evil by alighting on the wrong person. 
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Ton have still one object^ dear alike to both 
your hearts — all engrossing to hers," he 
glanced affectionately at Estelle. " To-morrow 
let us meet ; meanwhile, for all our sakes, let 
this interview be kept a secret." 

Damley, who had apparently fallen into 
that kind of stupor which with many dispo- 
sitions immediately precedes and follows great 
emotion, now roused himself. He spoke in 
hoarse accents, fearfully at variance, in their 
quiet intensity, with his previous vehemence. 

" Yes, to-night I will know all, and when 
to-morrow arises I may see you, Estelle — 
see you again — ^if only for a few brief min- 
utes? Oh! Heaven, is it come to this?" 
he murmured, and before Altonby could in- 
terpose, or Estelle prevent, he had thrown 
himself upon his knees at her feet, and with 
his arms clasped around her, his face buried 
in her robe, was sobbing, as women never 
sob, to whom tears are a relief, " while to 
men, they are indeed an agony." 

Estelle did not weep, but her pale cheek 
grew yet more coldly white, and her lip worked 
convulsively. She let him remain so a minute, 
and Altonby, who knew her countenance well, 
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saw, from an expression in the upraised eyes, 
which seemed to seek forgiveness and blessing 
for the truant, that she was bidding him a last 
farewell in this world. He felt sure the 
memory of Lady Frances was upon her, 
amidst all the remembered associations evoked 
by his attitude and manner, and knew she 
intended never to see him more. With that 
kind influence which energy exercises over 
exhausted impulse, he at length drew Damley, 
almost unconscious, from the room. Weaker 
natures cannot long endure contending passion, 
and well it is that sometimes one predominant 
impulse extirpates another. A fresh purpose 
happily came to Damley's mind, and the 
sense of wrong began to concentrate itself 
into a craving to satisfy suspicion and revenge. 
There was something which made Lord 
Altonby, who accompanied him to the door, 
hold it open awhile, and watch the progress of 
his visitor down the street. At first he stag- 
gered, as one who had received a blow, but 
the air seemed to revive him, and there was a 
stem determination both in his face and man- 
ner, as he passed away. 

He went straight to Lord Wentworth's 
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mansion in Belgravia, and inquired for his 
mother, but scarcely waiting for reply, passed 
up the staircase, and entered the room where 
she was, alone as it happened, though such 
was his excitement, that it is doubtful whether 
Damley would have paused even before multi- 
tudes. Lady Wentworth started when she 
looked at him. 

** Mother," he began, ^^ have I ever injured 
you ? Has there been any wrong for which 
you should thus have cursed me ? " 

She half rose from her seat in breathless 
astonishment ; for the moment she thought his 
brain was turned. 

"Curse you, Damley? Oh, do not use 
such terrible words. What have I done that 
yon should address such a fearful question to 
one who has been, indeed, a fond, an idolizing 
mother, since the moment you were given to 
her prayers." 

" Fond ! " he exclaimed, " idolizing ! Was 
it a mother's fondness that she should pluck 
from her child's heart the only germ of happi- 
ness it ever knew, and plant the thorn of 
ruined love, remorse, and shame there ? Was 
it a mother's love to come between the hus- 
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band and the wife, and by treacherous decep- 
tion and mean perfidy combine with the veriest 
outcasts of the earth to ruin both? Where 
are the letters which my wife sent to me? 
Why were they suppressed, their seals broken, 
their contents examined, and even the escutch- 
eon of our boasted rank degraded, to con- 
firm a dishonourable falsehood? Nay, the 
very portrait was snatched fi-om my breast, 
from which you would have torn every trace 
of the original. — Oh, you knew the face," he 
added mockingly; ^^but how little did you 
know the noble nature ! " 

He started up, and approaching her, spoke 
with a hissing distinctness, perfectly appal- 
ling :— 

" Woman ! do you know what you have 
done? Are you aware that your son, ay, 
your idolized' son, the one you ^so deeply 
loved,' — ^ha ! ha ! " and here he laughed in- 
sanely, " might stand in a felon's dock — that 
his child is a bastard ? Oh ! complete your 
work, good mother," sneeringly; "wiU you 
stand by him while scorn is piled upon him 
and you ? Oh, no ; better turn king's evi- 
dence, you know all —you — ^you ! Stay," and 
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he clasped his hands upon his forehead, as if 
his temples were splitting, and burst into a 
torrent of weakness. " Let me not curse her, 
kind heaven ! Mercy — let me not curse 
her!" 

There are moments which concentrate a life, 
and within the small limit of sixty seconds, 
the heart acquires an age of woe. The distil- 
lation of a thousand noxious elements is inten- 
sified in that single drop of grief — weak word — 
of agony, remorse, despair! Every tor- 
ment which can afflict the soul — yes! they 
are all these, and yet we speak of punish- 
ment as if duration constituted its magnitude, 
forgetting that such amalgamated evil affects 
the heart, where it is not too paralyzed to 
endure, more than mere time. In ancient days 
we learn that subtle poison could be con- 
densed in a tiny flower, nay, even that a 
vapour could, with unsuspected passage, 
wither up the fountains of existence. Such 
was the electric spark which shook every fibre 
as Lady Wentworth listened to her son's 
address. Although he had in it imputed to 
her some acts of which she was innocent, yet 
conscience, like an accusing angel, awoke from 
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its stupor, re-echoing the main charge was 
true, and the wretched woman sank beneath 
the invading flood, which now broke in upon 
her, of alarm and utter self-abasement. 
Scorn ! — ^the public finger pointed at her I — ^the 
thought was madness. She looked round for 
hope. Yes, that proud and independent 
nature's strength was turned to weakness 
when the mist passed from her eyes, to reveal 
at once the vastness of her crime and punish- 
ment. As one who, awakened from a night- 
mare, discovers that he has walked upon the 
edge of a precipice, and now stands upon the 
apex of destruction, not daring to retreat or 
proceed, her startled senses only realized the 
alternative of appalling exposure, and almost 
hopeless escape. What had been the result of 
all her schemes ? Where was her pride now ? 
Her own early love, — where was he? The 
husband, whose support and unchanging ten- 
derness she had repaid by affixing a stain upon 
that inflexible integrity, nay even abbreviating 
and embittering his very life ! All, all, her 
perfidious practices, 4ier deception, stood before 
her. It is astounding how accurately the 
memory becomes aroused to record the linea- 
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inents of the different demons of our peace. Not 
a feature is omitted, not a characteristic 
passed by, of each fell actor in the tragedy of 
crime, and every guilty atom thrown up by 
conscience towards offended Heaven, as by 
the prophet of yore, falls back upon the soul, 
like the Egyptian plague, to sear and blast and 
blister it. Yes, she saw the truth at last, she 
had played at fearful hazard, as all wanderers 
from Christian duty do, and the result had 
been her moral ruin. 

Throwing herself at Darnley's feet, at that 
son's knees for whom she had perilled all, she 
poured out in an agony of hysterical weeping 
the broken story of the past. She did not 
exculpate, she hardly endeavoured to console, 
she did not even attempt to urge upon him 
that, for his sake, in error and not intention, 
she had acted, whilst, as to further parleying 
with fact, now that the fatal evidence of her 
sin was before both, she felt that the effort would 
be an exaggeration of the ill. How often does 
it happen that the very person for whom we 
have equivocated, whom we have lied for, and 
suffered mentally and bodily to save, sacrific- 
ing justice and honour to consult his sup- 
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posed good, that this very person turns upon 
us, npbraids us with the acts done for him- 
self, and when all has been undergone, 
abandons us alike to remorse for the past, and 
to the maddening reflection that we have 
toiled only to uprear an accuser instead of 
acquiring or confirming an ally; that we 
have perilled life here, and perhaps hereafter 
also — ^for a shadow? — no ! for the substantial 
evidence against us, perhaps the undisguised 
perpetual enmity of the very being we would 
have died to serve. This is the exquisite es- 
sence of sin's penalty upon earth, — ^the very 
Python of remorse. 

A low sob, the son's hand was clasped in 
his mother's as she still cowered before him. 
" Damley " — she at length murmured, — "this 
is a fatal hour; I have told you all — ^henceforth 
I will labour to retrieve the fault, but for the 
sake of those whose happiness, innocent as 
they are, depends on us, be calm." 

She rose, and poured some wine into a glass 
and gave him. Poor woman ! her physical 
exhaustion was as great as his, but the mother 
forgets self. It was terrible to see how one hour 
had aged both. Lady Wentworth proceeded 
hesitatingly : — 
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*^The present demands our care. Oh, 
Damley, when will our miseries cease? Al- 
ready the angel of Death is over the house, 
and who knows whether he will pause only at 
the threshold." 

"My father?" 

" No, Damley, not so ; Fanny is come up, 
and is worn out with anxiety. It is my child 
— ^little Frank," and she burst into a passion of 
weeping, " whom I love so much. There was 
something the matter with him, and Fanny 
hurried him to London. The doctors have al- 
ready met. They did not tell her, for in her 
condition the news would be dangerous, but 
the disorder is malignant. Oh, Damley, 
Damley, if he goes, I have lost all ! " 

He rose up mechanically. The tired heart 
was stupefied by successive sorrows, and, like 
an overstrung cord suddenly relaxed, refused 
to yield a sound. He had fed on poisons so 
long that " they had no power to kill." Yes, 
after long or severe apprenticeship the heart 
can even acquiesce in sorrow. As if he had 
been stunned, he took up his hat without a 
word, to proceed to a home which peace and 
happiness had left for ever, and at whose portal 
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the dark angel was perhaps already folding his 
wings. Had it been daylight, those who met 
Damley Sheffield would have read such a his- 
tory of human misery in his face as would 
have made the most thoughtless pause. But 
he passed on. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

HONOUR AMONG THIEVES, 

Let us draw a veil over human affliction, and 
merely record with brevity the incidents of 
the next few weeks. Poor Darnley, his cup 
was not yet full, nor death content with a 
solitary victim. His eldest child, now the 
sole surviving hope, on whom the honours 
acquired at such a fearful price were to rest, 
was taken away ; and the mother, like a 
bruised plant, from which some tender shoot 
had been roughly torn, never recovered the 
shock. An unborn child, the third son of the 
house of Wentworth, was destined to prove 
her death, and the grave closed over that 
proud yet loving heart, whilst a widowed, 
childless father sat alone in the scene of 
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luxury, over which the past had thrown so 
deep a shadow. Nothing could exceed Lady 
Wentworth's tenderness ; but it was strange 
that, after Lady Frances' death, a calm fixed- 
ness of purpose seemed again to reconstruct 
the elements of her jarred and careworn mind. 
She felt that her wrong towards her son, 
grievous as it had been, was not irreparable, 
and that so long as a chance remained of re- 
storing Estelle and his eldest born to their 
rights, life had still a purpose, and Heaven 
would accept the effort at atonement. 

As Lord Altonby expected, Estelle had, 
upon the first opportunity, expressed her firm 
resolution to forbear another interview with 
Darnley. Hence, all communication took 
place through the medium of her tried and 
energetic friend. Darnley himself was con- 
strained to admit the delicate propriety of a 
resolution which infiuenced her to maintain 
her prerogative, nor acknowledge his alliance 
with another. Lady Frances' name, during 
the interval between Estelle's interview with 
Darnley and the latter's bereavement, was 
never mentioned in her presence, nor was it 
until some time had elapsed that Lord Altonby 
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thought proper to inform her that there was 
no longer a rival claimant to her husband's 
feith. But if inflexible on one point, she was 
devoted to the attainment of another, the re- 
covery of her child. The latent hope she had 
cherished, that Damlej might afford some in* 
formation, being dispelled, she fell into such 
fixed depression that, whilst it caused Lord 
Altonby intense anxiety, it rendered his inter- 
course with Damley more frequent, whose 
sorrow felt no slight alleviation from the im- 
petus which the desire for the discovery gave to 
his thoughts. 

Unknown therefore to Estelle, the two 
worked together, though Lord Altonby's man- 
ifest devotion to the pursuit increased the 
pang which Damley felt at the former's close 
association with his lost wife. What would 
he not have given for one hour in that house 
with her, before whose chamber window he 
paced at night, when, sallying forth even from 
the side of Lady Frances' couch, he sought to 
cool his burning brain, and yet felt as if he 
wronged that trusting heart which had been 
so sorely tried by the unknown secret which 
oppressed his own. But it was past now, and. 
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as we have said, Lord Altonby and himself, 
with an amity which should have been intense, 
and yet was scarcely cordial, pursued their 
search in alliance. We have intimated, also, 
that Lady Wentworth's desire ran in the same 
channel. Her conduct had been fearful in 
hostility; she was now to prove herself an 
invaluable ally. 

Upon her return to the Manor, she imme- 
diately collected, with especial regard to dates 
and places, every scintillation of evidence or 
conjecture, and directed Adderley to furnish 
her with any additional particulars known to 
him. The experience of her favour, and the 
assurance that his own profit would rise in 
proportion to his candid disclosure, induced 
her agent not only to make a full revelation 
of several matters totally unknown to Lady 
Wentworth, but, without compromising him- 
self, to inform her " that he had recently 
received fi'om an employe in Paris, the leaf of 
the register, and had ascertained that the 
priest who performed the ceremony was still 
alive. One witness," he mysteriously added, 
" could prove the delivery of the child at 
some charitable institution, but he had not as 
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yet been able to meet with the person." We 
leave the reader to form his own surmise, as 
to who had been in possession of the missing 
leaf which was now so opportunely produced, 
as well as cognizant of the other little matters 
which Adderley interwove in his narrative. 
In one thing Lady Wentworth's communica- 
tiohs with Rus6 had anticipated the intelli- 
gence of his quondam accomplice, and having 
already obtained the official testimony of 
the marriage, she was resolved to redouble 
her energies to communicate with the very 
man from whose presence she had formerly 
revolted. 

Adderley was therefore instructed to spare 
no expense nor trouble in tracing Malvoisin, 
but at the same time to conceal from the 
latter the least intimation of Lady Went- 
worth's interference. She dreaded him no 
longer, but with true feminine perception was 
resolved to overreach his cunning by matching 
against it his cupidity, and to let faim fall by 
his own toils, so as not needlessly to excite 
his hostility towards herself. An event how- 
ever occurred, which accomplished, or at least 
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accelerated, her wishes, without her immediate 
co-operation. 

Slowly recovering from his illness, Malvoifflin 
found himself reduced to absolute distress, 
a circumstance which increased, if anything 
could increase, his rancour against those who 
had deprived him of Estelle. He had 
sauntered out from his mean lodging one day, 
when, at the moment of his crossing a street, 
an open carriage in which a lady sat alone, 
passed him. It was Estelle. For a moment 
her eyes rested on his face, and as instanta- 
neously the old expression of habitual fear 
came over her. That look was enough, and 
Eus^ almost shouted with exultation. He 
was absolutely about to pursue the carriage, 
and had so forgotten all impediment, as to 
regard the prize already in his grasp, but 
physical weakness made him totter, and he 
muttered "No matter! I'll have her yet; 
married or not, she shall be mine ; and if she 
was as high as the Andes in rank, she fears 
me still, and 111 pluck her down." His 
cogitations were suddenly interrupted by a 
Tresh arrival. 

It was Adderley, and his appearance struck 
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Ruse with surprise, from its remarkable 
contrast with his former slovenly and im- 
poverished attune. Malvoisin had not seen 
him for so long that he imagined he had been 
either dead, or removed to the far west, and 
his manner at present excited some suspicion. 
Rus^ observed that he seemed very guarded 
about his present occupation, at the same 
time that nothing could exceed his curiosity 
relative to himself. In a few moments Rus^ 
had given hira his a idress, and had arranged 
to meet him at a later hour, to talk over old 
times together. Adderiey had remarked 
that he thought he could introduce Rus^ to 
something "good;'* the adjective bore 
equivocal meaning between the two, but 
Malvoisin rightly interpreted it to signify 
profitable. Whether profit was to result 
from crime, was another matter, and to Rus^, 
in his present circumstances, comparatively 
indifferent. 

At the appointed hour Rus^ was at the 
place of meeting. It was a foreign house, 
in the neighbourhood of Soho. They entered 
a small box and called for wine. Rus6 was 
again surprised by a kind of mysterious 
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intelligence which the waiter manifested 
towards his companion. 

"Times have prospered with you, my 
friend," he observed. 

The remark, as usual, was noticed by a 
question. 

"And you?" 

" I have been ill — wretched — as you know. 
But I have recovery herSj^ he added, 
touching his head significantly, "and have 
power that shall not only make me rich, but 
place two haughty families at my feet. They 
have wronged me, and when did I ever forget 
or forgive a wrong ? " 

" Ah ! " said Adderley, coolly, filling at the 
same time Malvoisin's glass, which had been 
more frequently replenished than his own, and 
on whom the unaccustomed beverage^ in his 
weak state, was making quick advances — " ah ! 
I suppose you allude to your old friend, 
Sheffield. I heard something of his marriage 
did I not?" 

" Marriage ? yes," and Rus^ clutched his 
arm, " there are two marriages. Tenez, you 
remember my niece Estelle, her whom you 
played priest to, ah ! ah ! in the little auberge. 
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but who was really Sheffield's wife. I can 
prove him guilty of bigamy, and his children 
bastards, when I like. Ha ! my secret is worth 
something, n'est ce pas? " 

" How can you prove it,'* replied Adderley, 
"without priest or paper, for are not both 
gone?" 

Malvoisin turned pale. Draining another 
glass hastily, he whispered :— 

" You did not go so far as that ; if so, the 
blood is upon you, not me." 

" You forget that I had your commission 
for the deed, under your own hand. But do 
not alarm yourself, the Pfere Lambertlivesstill." 

" Good, good ! Then I have her too, for 
she has also married a second time. Oh, I 
will ruin all, but I will have her, and money 
as well. Tremble, Lady Altonby, you, and 
your purse-proud husband, shall be crushed in 
the dust before long. What do you. keep 
looking at your watch for ? " he said, suddenly 
turning to Adderley ; " it isn't late, is it ? " 

"No," said the other, demurely, "but I 
have made arrangements to introduce you to 
the " petite societe " I mentioned as likely to 
forward your interests. It is time for us to go. ' ' 
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Quitting the coffee-house, they proceeded to 
the abode described as the emporium of the 
London coiners. 

When they stopped at the door, Sash's 
astonishment at the place being known to 
Adderley, prompted him to a sudden exclama- 
tion, but upon second thoughts he resolved to 
appear totally ignorant of the locality, leaving 
his future conduct dependent upon circum- 
stances. They entered, and found the 
benevolent physiognomy we so admired, once 
more beaming over the counter. Rus6 would 
have deprecated recognition, had not he felt 
Adderley's eye upon him, resting with a steadi- 
ness which made him uneasy. 

" My dear Baron,'' said the patriarch, " I 
am delighted to see you, and more to find you 
acquainted with our excellent fiiend here, 
whose country engagements have rendered him 
somewhat of a stranger. But you look iU. I 
heard you were in London, and now you may 
do us an essential service." 

" The craft has one mystery," said Adderley, 
" at all events, — in variety of names. I little 
thought my fiiend here was the member of the 
peerage whom you mentioned so often/* 
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It was a gratnitoiis falsehood, bat one more 
or less made nothing to Adderiey. In the 
way of business, lies appeared honest ; he was 
m detective, and the old thief made the best 
policeman. 

" I am not aboat to leave the country," said 
Suae; ^'anything I can do for yon in it I 
shall be happy to exert myself abont." 

" Well then, my friend," and the old man 
opened a spring-drawer, '^ oblige me by flying 
Aese few pigeons," and he gave Base a roll of 
notes ; '' they are strong upon the wing, and 
leqnire dexterity snch as yonrs." He meant 
lliey were of large amount, and therefore 
required much audadoos astuteness in passing 
thenu Bnse put them in his pocket. 

" Probably," the old man continued, " you 
would like to see a few of our old comrades ; 
'the doctor' and several are here, and will be 
rg<Mced to see you out again." 

Witli these words, he marshalled the way 
upstairs to the little chamber we have formerly 
notioed. The mock door revolved, and they 
were about to enter, when Adderiey im- 
patiently exclaimed : — 

^' Pshaw, what a fool I am ! Stay, I have 
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forgotten something, but/' turning to Rus^, 
" you will not be leaving yet, and I will be 
back again in ten minutes,'' and he looked at 
his watch. 

For a moment Rus^ hesitated, and a vague 
suspicion of Adderley crossed him, but the 
indistinctness of his fear, the naturabesa of 
the other's manner, and perhaps, above all, the 
calm placidity and assurance of the old man, 
encouraged him, and he proceeded. The door 
closed upon Adderley, and the room he was in, 
as well as the staircase, was left in total 
darkness. 

Quickly descending to the passage, Adderley 
went out, leaving the door ajar, and reaching 
the comer of the street gave a low whistle. 
It was answered from a stable, the first in 
some mews which traversed the back of the 
coiners' premises, and issued into another 
street. Adderley accosted a muffled figure. 

" Are they here ? " he asked. 

^' Yes," was the reply. " Ten of us are 
along the wall, and have cut off all escape 
at the back. The sergeant has six men 
with him, and will be round directly." Whilst 
he was speaking, the additional force came up. 
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"Now look alive, my men," said Adder- 
ley, "and mark, whoever else escapes, that 
you nab the fellow I describe," and he gave 
a brief sketch of Malvoisin. " Whatever you 
do, pinion him at once, for he is not only 
dangerous, weak as he is, but has proof 
enough upon him to convict the whole lot. 
Remember, I musn't be seen in the matter ; 
and you, sergeant, know well enough how to 
turn the door. Now be off! " and the party 
stealthily set forward. 

It was a complete capture. When the 
door in the wall opened, and a flood of 
light revealed, as it poured forth upon the 
coiners' room, the dark mass of the assailants, 
so sudden was the attack, that Malvoisin, 
whose back was turned towards the aperture, 
felt himself seized and handcuffed before he had 
a chance of getting rid of the notes, which 
doubtless would have been his first aim. The 
old man had left the room shortly after 
Adderley, and was nowhere to be found on 
the premises ; indeed, for some reasons best 
known to themselves, the police did not 
search for him. The rest of the gang fled 
in different directions, but the precautions 
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they had taken against scrutiny now impeded 
escape. Driven, therefore, to desperation, 
they rallied, and commenced a fearful on- 
slaught upon the officers, and, notwithstand- 
the efforts of these last, one or two contrived 
to get away in the darkness, the lights 
having been extinguished upon the first on- 
slaught. 

The disappearance of the patriarch, however, 
we are sorry to record, caused some suspicion, 
of course unwarrantably, to fall upon him, 
of connivance in aiding the very law at which 
he had so long laughed. We may, however, 
conclude his career at once, by informing our 
readers that, several years afterwards, a person 
remarkably like him figured as one of the 
wealthiest landowners in the west of England. 
He had been absent fi'om this country for a 
time, and was said to have obtained his 
wealth by honourable commercial enterprise 
abroad. He was, therefore, being wealthy, 
deemed the proper recipient of all national 
honours ; became a magistrate for the county, 
and a most influential member in maintain- 
ing the inviolability of the Game Laws. He did 
not give much away, and his sentences were 
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severe, but disarmed by the expressive bene- 
volence with which he inflicted them. The 
culprit felt disposed to think that the justice 
suffered more pain than he did, and was 
actuated solely for his good. As for Ruse 
Malvoisin, he had expressed his intention not 
to leave England, but to carry out various 
schemes. Government, however, for the pre- 
sent accomplished the first of these intentions, 
and kindly took the second off his hands. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE ANGEL IN THE HOUSE. 

There are currents in human life, and whilst 
one seems to be carrying the objects of our 
desires away, the other, unseen by us, brings 
them to the steps of our dwelling. 

Adderley lost no time in informing his 
patroness. Lady Wentworth, of the success 
of his scheme respecting Malvoisin. He wrote, 
for his presence was necessary in Paris, 
whither Rus6 had been conveyed, since the 
evidence of his connection with the coiners 
was even stronger in France than here, added 
to which, revelations of yet darker deeds, 
involving the very life of the criminal, in- 
duced his own Government to follow up the 
prosecution, relinquished] to it by our author- 
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ities. The letter contained the important 
intelligence that Adderley had discovered the 
retreat of the priest who married Damley 
and Estelle ; — an old man named P^e Lam- 
berty whose address he gave in an obscure 
street in London, in case Lady Wentworth 
chose to communicate with him herself. The 
writer concluded by saying that it had trans- 
piredy in conversation with this person, that 
he had already some personal knowledge of 
the Sheffield family, in consequence of a 
young woman and her child, well known to 
P6re Lambert, having established themselTes 
near Wentworth Manor, and while there, been 
kindly noticed by the deceased Lady Frances 
Sheffield. 

The coincidence struck Lady Wentworth 
forcibly, and she lost no time in communicat- 
ing with P<ire Lambert, whom she begged to 
pay her a visit. Her motive was twofold, for 
Lord Wentworth, with the pertinacity of an 
invalid, had perpetually recurred to the child 
Lady Wentworth had introduced at the 
Manor, continually alluding to him by the 
name of '^ Damley,'' and fidgeting after him, 
as might be seen from his impatient gestures. 
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Lady Wentworth had herself never seen Mar- 
celline's boy, but the servants, and even 
Lady Frances herself in a letter shortly 
before her arrival in London, had mentioned 
the resemblance he bore to her husband, as 
well as the extraordinary recognition of it 
Lord Wentworth had evinced. It was a 
source of distress to both mother and, son, 
that Damley's presence since that period had 
never seemed to afford the invalid any 
pleasure or interest ; he appeared to have lost 
the idea of Damley as a man, and, retracing 
the passage of years, to go back to the period 
of his son's boyhood, of which the protege of 
Pfere Lambert so vividly reminded him. 
And for this reason it was, as well perhaps as 
that she was herself curious to see the features 
themselves supposed to resemble Damley's, 
that Lady Wentworth sought the priest. 

That very morning, Pfere Lambert had 
heard for the first time of Lady Frances' 
demise. He and Marcelline had discovered in 
a newspaper several weeks old the announce- 
ment, and Marcelline had remembered, by 
means of the name " Damley," which rested 
on her mind when the surname had passed 
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away, the letter given her to post by the pale 
occupant of a travelling-carriage she en- 
countered on the melancholy journey to 
Dieppe. Poor Lady Frances, they mourned 
her sincerely, and with that vague idea 
mentioned before, that the family had in some 
way to do with his beloved pupil, the old 
man lost no time in obeying Lady Went- 
worth's summons. 

He was not altered for the better as to 
circumstances, that poor priest. He had 
brought Marcelline to London in hopes of 
securing improved means of support. He 
found it infinitely more expensive to live, and 
harder to gain employment. Unremitting 
exertion by means of lessons in French, as 
well as all the produce of Marcelline's clever 
needle, scarcely sufficed to keep them from 
absolute want, and to purchase the advan- 
tages both strove to give their darling Eay- 
mond. The old man's bent figure had a shade 
more of fatigue in it than formerly ; his brow 
was yet more deeply furrowed; perhaps it 
was by the force of contrast that Raymond's 
appearance had so fresh and vivacious a 
glow of health and youthful promise. But so 
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it was, and while the one was daily growing 
more decrepid, the other was shooting up, like 
the luxuriant plant which defies constraint, 
into the rich perfection of manhood. 

"I cannot walk with you to-day, my 
child," Pfere Lambert said, as he prepared to 
obey Lady Wentworth's behest ; *^ I have an 
engagement with the mother of that poor 
lady who was so anxious to benefit us all at 
the factories. I shdl be able to enquire after 
the little fellow you admired, and also for the 
poor paralysed gentleman who insisted on 
calling you by his son's name." 

" May I not go too, mon Pfere ? " 

The priest resisted the sunny smile accom- 
panying Eaymond's words. 

" No, my boy ; hereafter perhaps, for she 
is also anxious to see you. But to-day I 
prefer to go alone. You and Mfere Marcel- 
line can walk together." 

" Yes, Raymond, presentiiy ; but I too have 
-occupation, and you must amuse yourself for 
awhile before I am ready to join you. I 
expect," she added, turning to Pdre Lambert, 
"the lady, our kind Mend who called 
yesterday, promised should bring me some 
embroidery to do," 
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" Ah ! I remember." 

Yes, they had a friend, one of those rare 
characters in life, who, like the Eastern 
Caliph, loved to indulge his eccentric humour 
in personally investigating the social miseries 
which lie at the root of England's greatness, 
and convert her pride into a mockery. Few 
persons were so well aware as Lord Altonby 
— for we need scarcely observe that he was the 
philanthropist — of the sufferings of the poor 
seamstresses, nor was the stern rebuke 
of that kind and gentle nature ever so 
promptly and severely uttered, as when 
he heard oppressed poverty impugned for 
vices which were rather woes, by those who 
had never themselves been tempted, but, 
lapped in luxury, refused to touch the burden 
of the sons of toil with one of their fingers. 
President of many charitable institutions, and 
the eloquent exponent of the workpeople's 
rights, the more genuine labour of love to 
Lord Altonby was to visit alone the abodes of 
wretchedness. It was a favourite habit of 
his, to seek out during the year those 
who uncomplainingly were wearing out ex- 
istence in the endeavour — so hard in this 
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country— to be honest; and, on the eve of 
certain especial church seasons, to forward 
anonymously parcels containing sums of 
money, to various abodes, the inmates of 
which were never able to ascertain the donor, 
whose evident knowledge of their case prtt- 
duced the eflFect of a mysterious surveillance, 
at once consoling and admonitory. Upon one 
of these occasions, he had met the priest, of 
whose real name he was ignorant, and easily 
perceived that he was, in the truest sense of 
the word, a gentleman. To offer, therefore, 
assistance, would have been indelicate; but 
Lord Altonby's charitable tact soon dis- 
covered another method. Finding that the 
priest's evidently scanty funds were drawn 
upon by others, he inquired more particu- 
larly, and ascertaining Marcelline's capa- 
bilities, promised to enlist the ladies of his 
household in her favour. It was remarkable 
that, by some accident, no mention of her 
peculiar circumstances as to the child was 
made on this occasion. 

The priest took his hat and stick, and 
sallied forth to the house in Belgratia, whither 
he had been summoned. 
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Sajmond was a little sad over the death of 
his benefactress. " I hope the good Pere will 
see the poor little child, Frances.'* He was 
also called like her. '^ Oh, how sad it most 
be to lose a mother !'* 

The affectionate boy came anil seated him- 
self near Marcelline. The word "mother" 
struck her — ^he pronounced it so wistfully. 

" You do not regret what I told you the 
o&er day, man anwur,^^ Marcelline asked, 
tenderly caressing the bright young face. — 
" You are not sorry that I am really not your 
mother, tell me, Raymond." 

'^ I was a little unhappy at first ; but now 
I think I had rather you were to me what you 
are. Yes, I am sure of it," he went on, his 
eyes wandering over ; " I like to think of that 
night you told me of, in liie porter^s lodge, 
and to fancy that perhaps, when a cruel mother 
forsook me, you were given to me instead. Is 
it true you can tell me nothing about her?" 

"Nothing, dear Saymond; I dread to 
think of it, lest some day I should be com- 
pelled to give you up. Yet," she righed, " I 
shall never be able to place you in the position 
for which Heaven destined you. Perhaps, 

x2 
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one of these days, you will be ashamed of your 
poor nurse, — and then — " 

" Hush ! what are you saying, Mfere Mar- 
celline ? " and he laid his boy palm over her 
lips. "There, you know you are very 
naughty," and he gently wiped away the tear 
that glistened upon poor Marcelline's honest 
cheek. 

"Now, child, go and amuse yourself for an 
hour," she said, smiling almost as gaily as he ; 
" T want to be quiet, and set things a little in 
order before the work comes, that I may be in 
readiness to commence it." 

She watched him down the street, think- 
ing — as she was eternally thinking — what a 
fine spirited youth he was growing. A 
pleased expression flickered on her lip, as the 
idea found words in her heart. " It is too 
many years since, Marcelline ; thy child will 
never be demanded of thee now." 

The expected visitor arrived shortly after. 
She was a graceful woman, dressed in the 
height of fashion, and with consummate taste. 
From the lustrous folds of her soft silk dress, 
to the fall of her transparent veil and the ac- 
curate fit of her gloves, she seemed, to Mar- 
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celline's unpractised eye, perfection. What 
wonder that the features were a secondary at- 
traction, and that Marcelline failed to recog- 
nize them for the same that looked gratitude 
and despair from the carriage window, the 
day of that weary, weary journey which, even 
this very morning, she and Pfere Lambert had 
been discussing. Estelle, on her part, who 
never forgot a face, knew Marcelline*s per- 
fectly, the moment she again beheld her, and 
the remembrance gave her so much pain, 
that she tried to set it entirely aside by saying 
at once : — 

" Lord Altonby tells me you will undertake 
some embroidery. I have brought it myself, 
since I wished to explain personally my in- 
tention as to the pattern." 

A servant had brought in the parcel, and 
Marcelline set a chair for her beautiful visitor, 
and stood secretly marvelling at the graceful 
vision, while she prepared to give her in- 
structions. She had never seen any woman 
half so lovely before. 

It was a child's frock, intended by Estelle 
for Rosamond's youngest bom, but the details 
were soon explained, and she began to ask 
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MaTGelline questions in her own qiuiet manner, 
relative to her wants and position.. In, a few 
minutes the poor girl was; perflectly at. her 
ease with the. noble lady, of wbom» she at first 
had stood greatly in awe^ and she waa just, 
coming; to the es^planatiou of her journey from 
France with Perfe Lambert,, when he himself 
appeared. 

" Marcelline ! " he exclaimed, only just 
looking, in,, and not observing Lady AltonVy, 
who was seated in the shadow of the door, — 
" Lady Wentworth has brought me back, in 
her carriage; she is here, my child, and wishes 
to see you. You are not afraid? No!, that 
is right," — and the head disappeared. 

Lady Altonby rose hurriedly.. — " I cannot, 
cannot see her," she murmured, and if ever 
revengeful scorn hovered uponj that calm face, 
it had its^ throne there now. " No !; I. wiB 
forget, I will forgive, in time— but m)t yet 
— ^not yet." 

Marcelline stood gazing with surprises at 
the changed aspect of her patroness. 

" Madame does not wish to he seen ? " she 
uttered, and for the moment the thought of 
her own humble dwelling seemed to afford a 
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sufljcient reason for the. deaire L^dy Altonby 
evinced to avoid recggnition. 

" I cannot meet that lady — stop ! it ia 
useless my attempting to leave the house, — 
here she is;" ap4 the,p4i;e was seen to pass 
the window, ushering in a lady, whose carriage 
had bpen left at the top of/ the narrow street. 
'^ Qan you not let me out some other way ?■ 
5ave you aether room ? Ah ! this will do," 
an4 before Marcelline could, close the dooi;. of' 
the inn^r apa^ment. upou» her, Lady. Went- 
wprth had enferedj Pfere l^awbert escorting, 
her with all the profound gallantry of the 
" vieille cour." 

Trouble had changed Lady Weutwprth no 
less in appeara^Qfi; than in mannei;. Bfer for- 
mi?rly ra^ven -hair wa^ now streaked with grey, 
md her graceful bend had bpen transfermedi 
i^to. the bowed figui;e, corresponding with ad- 
vanced age. She accosted Marcelline. with 
great kindness, not ijinmixed with a degree 
of nervous e;8;citemjen]li, apd looked around 
with, a disappointed air, as. if seeking some 
on?. 

" Where is Eaymond ? V P^re Lambert 
began. " This lady, the mother of Mr. Darnley 
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Sheffield, wishes to judge for herself of the 
extraordmary resemblance the boy bears to 
her son." 

" Eaymond is out, but he will return 
shortly ; " and Maroelline offered the seat so 
lately vacated by Lady Altonby. 

" I think," Lady Wentworth observed, as 
she accepted it, " you know my poor daughter- 
in-law," and she glanced with a quivering lip 
at her deeply-craped dress. " Is the little 
fellow indeed so like the picture of my son. 
Lady Frances Sheffield showed you when you 
were at Wentworth ? " 

Marcelline had not seen the picture, the 
pfere explained; it was he who had been so 
startled by the resemblance, as to have formed 
the strange idea he had the honour of men- 
tioning to her ladyship. After a few words 
spoken low with liis visitor, Pfere Lambert 
again turned to Marcelline. 

" Tell this lady, my child, the circum- 
stances you related to me relative to oiu* Ray- 
mond. Nay, do not be alarmed, Marcelline, 
no one is going to tear him from you. For 
the boy's own sake, I implore you to try and 
recall anything particular in his appearance 
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or dress, when he was placed, an infant, in the 
^tour/" 

The girl thus adjured, and further urged 
by the pleading glances of Lady Wentworth's 
eyes, commenced obeying the request ; a little 
tremblingly at first, but gaining courage as 
she proceeded. She told how Antoinette and 
herself had been sitting there alone on that 
memorable night, but she detailed nothing of 
her own vision, of her fears for her lover, of 
the almost certainty of his death which had 
come across her. The revelation was too 
sacred to be given to a stranger. 

" Have you any of the clothes ? " Lady 
Wentworth gasped, when she had concluded. 

" Only a handkerchief, the others were all 
detained in the hospital. What I have is 
marked with the letter S. — nothing more." 

The priest and Lady Wentworth exchanged 
looks. 

" The clothes were very handsome, and 
trimmed with splendid lace." 

" Alas ! hundreds might wear such, my 
poor girl — ^is there nothing else you can think 
of?" 

" Did you not tell me you heard a carriage 
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drive awity^ just after the knock upoa^ the 
window had been given." 

" Certainly ; and I either dreamed^ or 
really beard, the piteous scream of a wc^nan^s 
voice." 

" Top likely/' I-ady Weijtworth. again bcoke. 
in despQn<yngly ; '• but can. you let me see. the 
handkerchief? I fe^ its evidence is. t^e.only 
ope likely to b^ uaeful, and that, alas ! not to 
me, for I should be unable to recognize it, 
even if is were as we hope." 

Marcelline rose, and; unfastening- the little 
coffer in which she kept her treasures^ gave 
the article io, q^estipn to liady Wei^tiforth. 
But they were interrupted in tb,eir examine 
tion of it by a new arrivaj, The 4oor- was 
gently unfastened, an^l, Raymond stpgd on the 
threshold, looking with some d)eg];ee of- asr. 
tonishment at the table Utteired with wprk and 
papers, and at the figure of Lady Wentwprth, 
w^ho, had half-risen from her seat at ^ approach. 

Pere Lambert took the Vpy by the bawJ, 
aB4 le4; him to, La4y ^Sfentiyorth. Foj^. §ome 
m^utes she, remained fii^e^y* regarding* him. 
At length, with a voice tremulous with emo- 
tbn, she spoke. 
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" It 3 won(kouj3 ! Only with the evidence, 
of my own mother's heart and eyes, could I 
have belieyed. a iiegembliance would be so per- 
fect and entire, I do sincerely believe/' she 
went on^ putting hier hand solemnly upon 
Baymond's head,. '* th^t this is the child of 
my son Damley,, t|he^ lost heir of the house of 
WeAtworth."' 

^'Sltay, MarceUine, what is it you hold in 
your haqd ? " the pere enquired, and he took 
a paper from this half reluctant grasp. It 
contained only a, w&hered flower. 

*^ I iid, not think it of sufficient importance 
to meiMiio%" ^he replied,, wishing to conceal 
h^r own wild faw^y thq^t th^ flower was a pre-, 
tematwal pledge fitom h^ lost Guillaume; 
*^ but. whien th^; c^]14 ^.w brought to, ua, he 
h^4 ift bis hand a, white rose, which I have 
kiept, ever siftQC, amd-*-'' 

Scarcely were the. words uttered, when, 
with a «i?y wbicbj,, from its wild emotion, pene-. 
tr^ted thQ hearts of aH^ Lady Altonby rushed 
foj^warci, and in a moment had clasped Ray- 
mond to her breasts She had been an unseen 
witj^«l3s and auditor of the scene and of the 
narrative, and while those in the adjoinmg room 
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were prosecuting their enquiry, with calm 
earnestness, of Marcelline's reminiscence of that 
fatal night treasured indelibly in her heart of 
hearts, that which she had heard had evoked a 
wild paroxysm of hope, tenderness, and joy. 
When Eaymond appeared, the mother's yearn- 
ings at once acknowledged him ; but still, 
tutored in disappointment as Estelle had been, 
she forbade herself to believe, until the evidence 
of the flower she so well remembered the in- 
fant had taken from her hair, broke down the 
last remaining doubt, and she saw at once 
before her the one dearest object now left to 
her, of all her past longing, the fountain once 
of sorrow, now of a rapture she had thought 
never to feel again. She sank upon her 
knees, and clasped Raymond in an agony of 
tenderness to her breast, whilst sobs alone in- 
terpreted the strong tides of nature's holiest 
impulse broken up within her. The boy at 
first seemed frightened by the spectacle of 
such mysterious and excessive feeling, but the 
next moment the sympathy breathed into the 
soul even at the moment of our being, 
asserted its resistless sway, and his heart 
acknowledged his mother. Timidly, yet 
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fondly, he returned her caress; in broken 
language, and weeping as he spoke, he tried 
to soothe her, and at length, when somewhat 
restored, she seated herself, her arm still cling- 
ing around him, he bent over her, then pillow- 
ing his head upon her shoulder, whilst her 
long tresses half enveloped his tearful features, 
he murmured, " Ah, it is true ! I have seen 
you in my dreams, I have loved you, though 
you were not known to me. Now, oh joy ! 
you are come, and my heart tells me you are 
— ^you are my mother." 

Suddenly he arose, and taking Marcelline's 
hand, placed it in Estelle's, of which he had, 
nevertheless, not for an instant let go. 
" While you were away," he said, " she has 
filled your place, and has been a mother to 
your child. Oh I you will love her, will you 
not, for never can I part with either? " 

Marcelline embraced him with a jealous 
tenderness pitiful to behold. 

*^My child I " said EsteUe— "fear not,"— 
recovering herself with eflFort ; " she who has 
watched over you for me, and through whom 
God has given me back a son, He by her care 
has made so noble and so good, shall share 
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my love with you. Those who have restored 
to me life's only blessing shall have, so far as 
my powers go, a blessitig on themselves 
through you. You must not leave me/' she 
added convulsively, " yet neither shall *they 
be parted." 

There was sotoethirig in a portion df 
Lady Altonby's woris which might haVe 
implied reproof to Lady Weiitworth, biit the 
latter viewed the scene as one too hallowing, 
too sublime, to admit 'the contaminating 
influence of earthly paission. Nevertheless, 
she felt rebuked, and advancing to Lady 
Altonby, she slowly said r— 

" Tour heart is softened — oh ! let me find 
some room for forgiveness in it, even for one 
who has been your greatest enemy. If you 
have suffered much. Heaven has made me 
suffer more. Oh! do not close your heart 
against her whose whole 'aim of late it has 
been to recover for you the treasure you now 
possess." 

She extended her hand. For a inoinetit 
Estelle hesitated; then she grasped it fer- 
vently. " All is forgotten but the present," 
she murmured, and in that pressure the record 
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of long years of wrong and injury was 
effaced. 

A few hours later, three persons were shut 
in the library of Damley's mansion in 
Piccadilly. They ' were the'father, the mother, 
and the recovered child. 

Estelle had immediately acquiesced in the 
propriety of Raymond's being presented to 
her husband. Shie knew well she (botild hot 
refuse Lady Wentworth's suggestion, nor in 
truth did she desire to find any excuse ; but 
she was resolved not to lose sight of her son 
again, and this was the reason she waived 
her former determination, and stood for the 
first time in the house whose lawful mistress 
she had so long been. 

The widower was seated in an arm-chair, 
his head Supported by one hand, while the 
other encircled the 'boy's graceful figure, 
and thus placed, the resemblance was so 
astonishing, that Estelle herself marvelled to 
trace it out. Darnley's emotion at the un- 
expected recovery of the child he had always 
loved best of all who had been bom to him, 
had long since exhausted itself; his joy was 
now tempered and sustained, yet mingled, 
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alas ! as human joy always comes to us, with 
a deep alloy of pain. As his eyes wandered 
over the pure brow, sought the keen glance, 
or lingered admiringly upon the delicate 
chiselling of the lip, the poor husband was 
tracing, not his own features there, but some 
expression to remind him of one far dearer 
than even that beloved boy, of one so near, 
but lost to him, alas ! for ever. 

And such an expression there was, for the 
likeness was a blended one of both parents. 
It came upon the countenance like a gleam of 
light from on high, and was there as the boy 
whispered : — 

" How I love you, papa — how I love 
you both ! " 

Damley's hold slackened, and putting Ray- 
mond gently away, he leaned over the table, 
burying his face in his hands. 

Silent and motionless, Estelle had been 
standing near. She now spoke as if the 
emotion he exhibited were more than she 
could watch longer. 

" It's getting late," she said, in a very low 
voice, and turned to depart, putting out her 
hand to Raymond, as if to take him with her ; 
the boy hesitated. 
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"Where are you going, mamma?" looking 
wistfully at his father. " This is your home, 
is it not ? " 

Damley looked up. "Home!" What 
did the word imply, but the temple of man's 
joys on earth, or the desert dry and desolate, 
if love preside not there ? 

"Let us go," Estelle urged, almost un- 
consciously. 

"But papa," exclaimed the boy, "we 
shall not leave him here and alone? Oh! 
let me not be separated from either, we are so 
happy now. Why should we ever part ? " 

Each word fell upon the hearts of both the 
auditors with a touching spell. Nature's 
voice spoke in the child; he was right. 
"Why should they part?" 

Damley looked up with sudden hope, but 
turned away despairing as he met those un- 
relenting eyes. The boy had interpreted the 
look, and was clinging to his mother. Was 
the past a revelation to be made to that 
young spirit? What passed through the 
minds of both parents during the pause en- 
suing was never revealed, but presently the 
father felt the child's arm encircle him, 

VOL. III. Y 
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whilst a hand was drawn to his face, at whose 
well-known touch the barrier of years was 
thrown down, and his heart leaped impet- 
uously. Again he looked up. Who was it 
now that bent over him with a regard from 
which every trace of reproach was banished ? 
He started, and the next moment the wife 
of his youthful love, his first, his only pas- 
sion, was clasped convulsively in his embrace. 
There was no room for regretful pain in that 
moment of reassured and intoxicating blisd. 
His heart, like the famished bird, had returned 
to the ark of its safety and consolation, there 
to be enfolded from the deluge of the world's 
care, and strife, and misery. Yes, as he, the 
loving spirit who had reunited them, had asked, 
so their hearts solved the question, by a tacit 
compact, an unexpressed but truebom sym- 
pathy. " They would never part more ! " 
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CHAPTER XV. 

CONCLUSION. 

We are in Paris, and will, for the present, 
follow Lord Altonby. The reunion of Darn- 
ley and Estelle, though anticipated by the 
latter's devoted friend, when he heard of the 
discovery of the child, was an event not 
wholly to be met with resignation. How 
much some characters condense into a sigh, 
that solitary exponent, in his case, to one 
who felt that, as far as love was concerned, 
there was now **an end to all his labour 
under the sun." Congratulating Estelle by 
letter — he felt he could not see her — he 
briefly intimated that he should visit Paris to 
collect any remaining evidence of Raymond's 
abduction, which, although unnecessary to her- 

y2 
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were prosecuting their enquiry, with calm 
earnestness, of Marcelline's reminiscence of that 
fatal night treasured indelibly in her heart of 
hearts, that which she had heard had evoked a 
wild paroxysm of hope, tenderness, and joy. 
When Raymond appeared, the mother's yearn- 
ings at once acknowledged him ; but still, 
tutored in disappointment as Estelle had been, 
she forbade herself to believe, until the evidence 
of the flower she so well remembered the in- 
fant had taken from her hair, broke down the 
last remaining doubt, and she saw at once 
before her the one dearest object now left to 
her, of all her past longing, the fountain once 
of sorrow, now of a rapture she had thought 
never to feel again. She sank upon her 
knees, and clasped Raymond in an agony of 
tenderness to her breast, whilst sobs alone in- 
terpreted the strong tides of nature's holiest 
impulse broken up within her. The boy at 
first seemed fi:ightened by the spectacle of 
such mysterious and excessive feeling, but the 
next moment the sympathy breathed into the 
soul even at the moment of our being, 
asserted its resistless sway, and his heart 
acknowledged his mother. Timidly, yet 
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fondly, he returned her caress; in broken 
language, and weeping as he spoke, he tried 
to soothe her, and at length, when somewhat 
restored, she seated herself, her arm still cling- 
ing around him, he bent over her, then pillow- 
ing his head upon her shoulder, whilst her 
long tresses half enveloped his tearful features, 
he murmured, " Ah, it is true ! I have seen 
you in my dreams, I have loved you, though 
you were not known to me. Now, oh joy ! 
you are come, and my heart tells me you are 
— you are my mother." 

Suddenly he arose, and taking Marcelline's 
hand, placed it in Estelle's, of which he had, 
nevertheless, not for an instant let go. 
" While you were away," he said, " she has 
filled your place, and has been a mother to 
your child. Oh ! you will love her, will you 
not, for never can I part with either? " 

Marcelline embraced him with a jealous 
tenderness pitiful to behold. 

*^My child! " said EsteUe— "fear not,"— 
recovering herself with eflFort ; " she who has 
watched over you for me, and through whom 
God has given me back a son. He by her care 
has made so noble and so good, shall share 
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my love with you. Those who havie restored 
to me life's only blessin]; i^hall have, so far as 
my powers go, a l>lesiitig on themselves 
through you. You miidt liot leave me/' she 
added convulsively, " yet neither ihall ^they 
be parted." 

There was sotoething in a portion df 
Lady Altohby's words which might have 
implied reproof to Lady Weiitworth, but the 
latter viewed the scene as one too hallowing, 
too sublime, to admit 'the contaminating 
influence of earthly pafesion. Nevertheless, 
she felt rebuked, and advancing to Lady 
Altonby, she slowly said r— 

" Tour heart is softened — oh ! let me find 
some room for forgiveness in it, even for one 
who has been your greatest enemy. If you 
have suffered much, Heaven has made me 
suffer more. Oh! do not close your heart 
against her whose whole -aim of late it has 
been to recover for you the treasure you now 
possess." 

She extended her hand. For a inoinent 
Estelle hesitated; then she grasped it fer- 
vently. " All is forgotten but the present," 
she murmured, and in that pressure the record 
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when the erratic father died. It was charac- 
teristic of Mrs. Damley SheflBield, however, 
that she would not touch a penny of it, but 
settled the whole upon Marcelline, who had 
informed her of the episode in which the Abb6 
had played so conspicuous a part. Lord 
Altonby, having transmitted his last important 
communication to England, went to Egypt — 
anywhere. The worker went to dream — can 
he forget ? 



Four years have passed. Oh I time, how 
can we suflBiciently thank thee — thou remover 
of difficulties — thou great physician, who pour- 
est thine anodyne upon care? Well, four 
years have passed, and an interval has elapsed, 
sufficient to change the boy of last chapter 
into a tall stripling of eighteen. The scene 
is no longer London, but the umbrageous soli- 
tude of Delamere Court, and upon the lawn 
in front of the windows, are gathered most of 
the characters who have figured in this most 
veracious history. 

Good John Sheffield, Lord Wentworth, is it 
you who, seated in a wheel-chair, are being 
propelled by that gay young fairy in a white 
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dress and flowing blue ribbons ; yet still all 
carefully, for you, the old man, are adored by 
the aforesaid fairy, your eldest grand-daughter, 
Rosamond Cameron. To elucidate, Edward 
Cameron and his wife are now " the keepers 
of Miss Delamere's conscience," in the strict- 
est sense of the word, and he, the rector of 
the family living, takes the aunt of his patron 
under his especial protection, although Miss 
Delamere asserts that he has an easy time of 
it ; for that she would never confess her sins 
to any man, " who, you know, my dear," she 
observed one day to Eosamond, " must, from 
his very sex, be so much worse than we are, 
that it would be like the accessory confessing 
to the thief." 

Lord Altonby had long destined the living, 
when it fell vacant, for his aunt's friends, now 
become his own, and the old bedridden rector 
was obliging enough to die at a little more 
than eighty, instead of protracting a vegetable 
existence, as is generally the case with an 
annuitant, or one who has been insured for 
half a century. Eosamond has also a 
lightened care, and an additional pleasure. 
No fears for her husband now, but her father's 
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resuscitated powers seem never to be so 
healthily developed as when near her, 
especially when the boy approaches him. 
Lady Wentworth, too, identifies Rosamond's 
children with almost maternal fondness, and 
the Parsonage is certainly a scene wherein 
joy banishes gravity. Near Lord Wentworth 
is seated Miss Delamere, v/ho knits and chats 
away as she basks in the sun. She is a 
strange woman that, and puts one in mind of 
Pepin's Newfoundland dog, full of a kind 
somnolent benevolence, yet woe betide any 
impertinent fly who comes between the sun 
and her nobility ; sarcasm snaps it up in a 
moment. Lady Wentworth, with an air of 
subdued dignity, and parasol over head, is 
playing nurse; her love for babies has not 
died out, and truly the fair little creature 
in her arms, " with limbs just fresh from the 
Creator's hand," bears enough of Heaven 
about it to rivet the attachment of earthly 
love. Rosamond is talking to her, in a low 
voice, certainly not of anxiety, and has just 
despatched her husband, with a smile upon 
his face, to keep that uproarious group in 
order, who, seated under the shadow of a tall 
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elm, are playing games with the Newfound- 
land. Not but there is protection already, 
even from one whose hilarity exceeds that 
of all the rest, for the dog owns his authority, 
as he Pepin, our old friend, does that of 
Pere Lambert, who, close at hand, cheerful 
and benignant as ever, is endeavouring to 
read from a book supported on his knee. 
Fruitless exertion; but the P^e has the 
patience of Job, and though the youngsters 
keep pestering him with reference at every 
moment, he does not move further off. No, 
his heart is a child's still. 

Marcelline is there also, and who are those 
two beautiful young girls, with a striking 
resemblance to the blue-ribboned fairy, but 
younger, with a boy who has thrown his arms 
about Marcelline's neck, and is smothering her 
with kisses as a reward for her permitting her 
long black hair to be plaited with a multitude 
of small flowers, and to dangle down her 
back? These are Rosamond's children; but 
beware, young ladies, cousin Eaymond is 
coming, he who has established, not only his 
claim to a peerage, but already asserts a 
sovereignty over all hearts, for who does not 
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love and welcome him ? fie is very particu- 
lar, you know, and never permits undue 
familiarity towards Marcelline ; in &ct she is 
herself obliged to be almost restrictive in her 
urbanity, so pertinaciously unchanged is his 
attachment to her, the dearest being in the 
world to him, next to his own fond mother. 

But where is that loved one ? Who are these 
who approach from the house, for there are 
two figures? Is it Damley and Estelle? 
The last certainly ; the first has gone — where ? 
To that unseen territory where joys and sorrows 
are alike shrouded, and yet from which come 
both. We have been there before, we shall 
shall go there again. But there has been a 
veil, a cloud over the sky, for Darnley is no 
longer here, though the vault of Heaven, and 
of Hope and Happiness, is still blue. Remitted 
for a season, it was found impossible to restore 
powers shattered by long anxiety and the terrible 
struggle with feelings and occurrences which, 
in the lives of some individuals, tread each 
upon the heels of the other, like the remorse- 
ful visions in the dream of Richard ; and when 
happiness came suddenly in upon the long- 
darkened soul, it was dazzled by the sight, 
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and blinded, so that though the intellectnal 
torch remamed ondimmed, the physical sunk 
and expired. He is no longer here ; those 
few months of happiness unalloyed and pure, 
came like a halting-time of refreshment to the 
soul on its way to the great home where no 
refreshment is needed. And now arise fresh 
associations, and happmess still beams upon one, 
nay both, who have long known and experi- 
enced each other's trust and faithfulness. It is 
true that Love's torch, once kindled from 
Heaven, acknowledges no spark of ethereal 
essence beside the first, but duty is not unre- 
warded, nor long friendship, nor the association 
of dependence upon another, when that one is 
gone upon whom the pledged heart is taught 
to rely for tenderest assistance against all 
the ills of life. Estelle had loved Damley, 
as we have seen, with the purest fervency of 
an unsophisticated nature, she had lavished 
upon him all the treasure of her tenderness, and 
not separation, but the long associated idea of 
neglect, more, the forcing back her own mind 
upon itself for support, under trials which 
might have shaken the strongest nature, and 
then the raising up of one solitary friend, who 
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aided a lofty heart without humiliating its pride, 
who deprecated the right of guardian, and 
was content to fill that of the poorest friend, 
the complete antithesis between presumptive 
tyranny and the noblest unswerving protection; 
but, above all, the withdrawal of the heart's 
reliance upon one who should have^ to another 
who did uphold — what woman could resist, or 
man either, with all his cool, calculating, 
affectionate tendencies, these constant over- 
whelming influences blending two beings 
into one alliance ? It is needless therefore to 
re-peruse this history of the heart, or wonder 
that after her reunion with Damley, Estelle found 
that, annexed to recollection, her husband's shat- 
tered health only reiterated the evidence that 
times had changed between them. The greatest 
devotion upon either part could not return 
the hand upon the dial, and when, in spite of 
all her tenderness, he fell a martyr to the fear- 
ful struggle his mind had so long undergone, and 
she, absorbed in grief, looked around for conso- 
lation, what could have been more natural than 
that she should turn to that friend who in pre- 
vious years had, through all ;her difficulties, 
nay, in the most perilous hours of her life, 
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come forward with unassuming, yet all-potent 
energy. And thus, after some months, Lord 
Altonby and Estelle were married, and the in- 
fant in the group, about whom Lady Went- 
worth was so tender, was Raymond's little 
half-sister, Estelle Delamere, destined to be the 
sole heiress of the Altonby wealth and name ! 
It is a strange history, but not an unpro- 
fitable one. In after years the poor will have 
reagon to bless the knowledge attained by 
Raymond himself in the school of suffering, 
and even now abuses modified by the constant 
schemes of humanity put forward by the P^re 
Lambert, realize the expectation that the fu- 
ture Lord Wentworth will be no loser by 
making compassion go hand-in-hand with in- 
dustry. Neither will he monopolize his 
honours, for the fairy cousin, Rosamond Came- 
ron the younger, has already assumed the 
office of his dictatress. Still, is there not a 
lesson more ? What if man's plans had suc- 
ceeded, if Lady Wentworth, the Abb^ Vau- 
clin, nay, even Marcelline herself, had been un- 
thwarted in their aim and wishes ? The title 
which the one had struggled to retain, would 
have been lost ; the hand of the second imbued 
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with the blood of his own grandson; the 
dearest object of interest to the third been 
condemned to suflFering and obscurity. 
Erring mortals! the means they would have 
adopted for the furtherance of their plans 
ensured the greatest impediments ; their agen- 
cies and instruments were the most potent an- 
tagonists ; and their greatest enemies, them- 
selves! Just so. The creature prays, 
and plots, and contrives; the Creator 
knows, selects, and gives. Man, in his pro- 
foundest thinking, is but fallible, — God is 
good and wise ! 



THE END. 
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